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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Natives of Central Africa, to trap big and dangerous 
game, dig a deep pit and craftily cover it. Then they 
have a drive, and, when the pit is full of maimed and 
terrified beasts, they come round shouting and spear 
their victims. The Liberals digged such a pit to catch 
the Unionists—Mr. Lloyd George in the election openly 
boasted his friends were ‘‘ trapping ’’ the Lords— 
and there was a great drive. But the wrong sort of 
beast fell in: instead of the pit being full of Peers, 
it turns out to be full of Ministerialists ; and all the week 
we have seen them fiercely engaged in trying to trample 
on one another. We cannot recall a debate on the 
Address so largely devoted to family jars. What a 
spectacle! Radicals, Redmondites, Revolutionists—all 
bound to be at one if they are to achieve anything, but, 
as it is, all at one another’s throats. 


In the House of Lords, however, it must be said the 
Ministerialists cut a better figure. They may be a very 
small force in the Lords (we have often wished they 
were a larger), but they are, at any rate, more or 
less agreed there ; whereas in the Commons they are— 
to alter an old Parliamentary saying—neither agreed 
nor precise. Lord Lansdowne may have made the 
best speech in the debate in the Lords on Monday; 
it was cold, studied, restrained, and analytic, as his 
speeches always are—an “‘ icily-regular ’’ speech—but 
Lord Crewe, too, was really good. We don’t know 
that he is well worth hearing—he is not an orator or 
actor like his father-in-law—we do know he is some- 
times well worth reading. His speech held a metaphor 
_ that might make Lord Rosebery himself half envious : 
there is no doubt that the various Conservative and 
Moderate Liberal schemes for idealising the House of 
Lords have been kept in what Lord Crewe calls cold 


Storage, and now the gardeners are coming along in 


we to plant them in the spring that they may blossom 
in the winter in ‘‘ your Lordships’ garden ”’? 


However, it might be retorted against Lord Crewe 
that the gardeners are not all of one party. It seems 
that there are House of Lords gardeners in the Govern- 
ment itself. Is not the King made to say—in some- 
what unkingly English—‘t‘ My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Proposals will be laid before you, with all convenient 
speed, to secure the undivided authority of 
the House of Commons over finance and its predomin- 
ance in legislation. These measures, in the opinion of 
My Advisers, should provide that this House should be 
so constituted and empowered as to exercise impartially, 
in regard to proposed legislation, the functions of 
initiative, revision, and, subject to proper safeguards, 
of delay ’’ ? If this means anything, it means that, 
after all, the Government is thinking how to mend the 
Peers as well as how to end the Peers. But we cannot 
tell which is to come first—ending or mending. Why 
not deal with one in the Resolutions, and with the other 
in the Bill? 


As to reforming the Lords, Lord Rosebery has given 
notice of a motion to consider the best means of 
doing so. No doubt he has a prescriptive right to 
move in the matter—he has been talking about reform 
of his own House for about twenty years, and he is very 
fond of saying nothing has come of it. This is true, 
and is a way Lord Rosebery’s efforts have. However, 
there will be others this time to give effect to Lord 
Rosebery’s suggestion. Something may come of this. 


Peers may now openly flaunt it on the platform in 
election times. Some Liberal members seemed to think 
with Sir Henry Dalziel that the more rein a peer was 
given the worse for the peer’s friends. Radicals surely 
let this amendment to the sessional order go a little 
lightheartedly. Mr. Asquith was right in saying that 


the time has gone by when the sessional order is 
necessary to prevent the poor commoner from being 
overwhelmed. Whether from the Government point of 
view the time has also come when the peer himself may 
safely be given fair play to make a fool of himself is 
another matter. Now he has been put upon a proper 
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footing it is for his enemies to look to themselves. The 
Radicals have here done justice. In a sense we hope 
they will not repent. In another sense we hope they 
will. 


There have been good speeches in the House of 
Commons every day of the debate. It is, frankly, the 
aim of the Opposition that the Government shall scrape 
through its immediate difficulties with the discredit it 
ceserves—but still that it shall somehow scrape 
through; and Mr. Balfour's speech of Monday was 
very nicely adjusted to this line of policy. He does not 
want the Ministerial herd to rush violently down some 
steep place into the sea and be drowned—the better 
way is gently and gradually to aid them in that direc- 
tion. If anything very untoward suddenly happened, 
and the Government went straight down, how many a 
good Unionist is there who might not regret with 
Macbeth ‘‘ she should have died hereafter!’’ Mr. 
Balfour sees clearly, and his speech shows it, that the 
thing at the moment is not to whack and bang the 
Government. 


But the extraordinary feature of the whole debate 
has been Mr. Asquith’s plain statement about securities 
or guarantees from the King. He never got them, he 
never asked for them, he never meant anything of the 
kind in his Albert Hall speech. When Mr. Asquith 
states ‘‘ a fact ’’ which is a matter not of his opinion 
but of his word, it is a fact: he may be compared in 
this with George III. So now we all know what he 
meant by not assuming and remaining in office without 
guarantees, and what Lord Loreburn and Lord Crewe 
and the others meant. They meant they were not going 
to remain in office if their measure for ending or mend- 
ing the House of Lords didn’t become law. They 
might as well have said they were not going to carry on 
the Government if they were turned out of office; or 
were not going to take office if they were beaten at a 
General Election. The most portentous statement in 
the whole election campaign turns out to have been a 
truism. 


We seem to discover in Mr. Asquith what we never 
imagined in him—a great ironist! Never giving a sign 
of correction, he calmly looked on and saw the whole 
country agog with excitement over his words. Friends 
and foes, the whole lot of them—the robustious Sir H. 
Dalziel, the wordsmith Mr. Belloc, the plain-thinking 
Sir A. Spicer, the journalistic Mr. Alden—alike they all 
rushed to the conclusion that Mr. Asquith was going to 
ask the King for ‘‘ securities ’’. All the papers believed 
it. The ‘* Daily News’’, the ‘* Daily Chronicle ’’, the 
Star’, the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ’’—think how 
they have fooled themselves! Think of the Irish, Mr. 
Redmond, Mr. Dillon; think of poor Mr. Barnes and 
the Labour party, all diddled. And electors, too, diddled 
into voting for Mr. Asquith. It is immense. Mr. 
Asquith saw nothing at ‘‘ The Follies ’’ a thousandth 
part as good as this. 


Some of the best speaking in the debate came, as it so 
often:comes, from the Irish benches. Mr. Redmond is 
perhaps better at a set address than any parliamentarian 
to-day; his form, or oratorical deportment, is almost 
flawless, and his recitation on Monday was quite one 
of his best. But Mr. Redmond must always have time 
to prepare ; he is a “‘ fair-copy ’’ orator. Mr. O’Brien 
is more uncommon. His speech on Tuesday might have 
been reported verbatim in the ‘‘ Times’. Among its 
witticisms was one serious, most valuable statement : 
** I venture to say that the extirpation of passion and of 
prejudices of centuries’ growth is going on at a most 
amazing rate’’. It looks as if land purchase and the 
work of Sir Horace Plunkett really were quietly solving 
the Irish problem ; and Unionists must acknowledge that 
their old enemy Mr. William O’Brien has for some years 
past worked worthily in the same cause. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s speech on the fiscal amendment 
began the debate well. It put in clear contrast the 


nebulous character of Radical policy as to unemployment 
and the clear-cut remedy offered by Tariff Reform. He 
dealt with main positions and met main contentions 
on the other side. This was the right line to take. It 
would be folly to leave the elements behind at this 
stage. 


The amendment was framed to draw Irish opinion. 
Are all the Irish as Irish as Mr. Kettle? Mr. Balfour 
read here plainly enough a demand from the Nationalists 
for fiscal autonomy—a claim which even the Prime 
Minister had refused to consider. Mr. Balfour’s speech 
was the necessary supplement to Mr. Chamberlain’s. The 
plain statement had been given, and it was time for 
qualification. Mr. Balfour’s caveat with regard to the 
food taxes was necessary. ‘Tariff Reform must not be 
made responsible for the chances of the economic 
seasons. But Mr. Balfour’s was not the last word in 
food. The Chancellor of the Exchequer came in at the 
last moment in the horsefiesh and black bread style. 


Are not political dinners, celebrations and the like 
becoming a little overdone nowadays? Yet, if we must 
have them, the exercise of tact does no harm. A few 
days ago one of the London political clubs organised a 
luncheon to ‘‘ Unionist candidates who had won seats ”’. 
The unsuccessful candidates have done just as good 
work, given just as much time and spent just as much 
money, and yet no one remembers them. Their defeat 
is due in most instances to the fact that they were allotted 
hopeless chances. They are just as worthy of party 
gratitude. From what we can gather, the majority of 
them have not had even a circular letter of thanks from 
their party leaders. Acknowledgment for work done is, 
of course, politically a mere formality, but it is none the 
less often appreciated—and it helps the party. 


At this luncheon Mr. Balfour was tempted to 
speak as an old member to the young. He knows what 
are the ills of party. Yet parties must be; and they can 
only be redeemed from being mere parties by their mem- 
bers ceasing to be mere members. Such is the paradox 
of discipline. The most united society is a society of 
independent members—members who are more than 
machines ‘‘ whose misfortune it is to know how tiresome 
it is to be a machine ’’. 


Mr. Balfour’s speech was all through the right one 
to make at the beginning of a session. There was a 
clear appeal for the House of Lords as necessary to the 
democratic working of the Constitution. There was a 
broad taunt at the Government’s expense. If the con- 
fusion in the finances wrought by the Lords was as great 
as Radicals on the platform had given out, why did they 
not at once remedy it now that they were able? Mr. 
Balfour can hit very hard when he feels inclined ; and 
clearly this was no occasion for refinements. A good 
general does not tell his troops anything new when 
sounding an onset. 


Mr. Soares is to come back for Barnstaple unopposed. 
This is a mistake. Mr. George Borwick is quite ready 
to stand, but the local people are fearful of upsetting 
business. Barnstaple is worth contesting in every 
way. It lies in the West country, where we did very 
well in the election. In the Barnstaple division itself 
the Liberal majority was only one of three figures, 
and might easily have been reduced. Business is busi- 
ness, but it is not everything. All these bye-elections 
should be fought. True, our candidates might have 
been politically slain, but it would have encouraged 
the others. We are glad that Mr. Simmons is putting 
up a good fight in S. George’s-in-the-East. The Irish 
—six hundred strong—are not, it seems, to be invited to 
support Mr. Benn, who only got in last time by 434. Mr. 
Benn may well make what play he can with his new 
Cabinet rank. 


We imagine Sir Walter Foster ere resigning his seat 
got ‘‘ guarantees ’’. In case, however, these should un- 
expectedly fail, might he not still go down to fame as 
ofthe realm? There is precedent. Many years 
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ago a certain M.P. retired from Andover in favour of 
an unseated Minister, and the Hampshire wags gave 
him the title ‘‘ Lord Sellborough ”’. 


Mr. Robert Munro will continue to sit for Wick 
Burghs. It is doubtful if his leaflets in strict legality 
give any cause of action. It wanted only this to com- 
plete his disgrace. Mr. Munro has not only published 
concerning his opponent a scandalous insinuation: he 
has so done it that he cannot be brought to book for it. 
The Blatchford leaflet is really amazing. Mr. Blatch- 
ford is an atheist. Mr. Blatchford thinks that Great 
Britain should have a strong Navy, and has published 
articles in a Unionist paper in which he says so. Sir 
Arthur Bignold is a Unionist. Therefore Sir Arthur 
Bignold is an atheist. No; Mr. Munro is too clever 
actually to say that Sir Arthur Bignold is an atheist. 


‘He says to his constituents : If you disapprove of these 


abominable atheistic doctrines, then vote for Munro. 
Could a gentleman contrive this leaflet? Well, Mr. 
Munro is now a member of Parliament. 


It has taken some time to wring from Mr. McKenna 
the facts about the ‘‘ Invincible’’, but it has been 
done at last. Before a word had appeared in any 
newspaper Mr. McKenna was asked from the Radical 
benches on 10 May 1909 how long her guns had 
been disabled for battle purposes by the breakdown of 
the electric training arrangements. The answer of this 
honest Minister was that ‘‘ at no period since his accept- 
ance of office have the 12-inch guns been disabled for 
battle purposes owing to breakdown of the electric 
training gear or from any other cause’’. It says 
much for the discipline of the Navy that though 800 
officers and men on board the “‘ Invincible ’’ knew the 
contrary, knew that the breakdown was entirely due to 
a spectacular Admiralty rushing a ship into commission 
for the sake of making a show, not one of them wrote 
to the papers to give away his titular chief. 


A curious M.P. again asked a question on 8 June, and 
was told that ‘‘ the electrical gear of the ‘ Invincible’s ’ 
turrets has generally been efficient since commissioning. 
A few minor defects have lately developed in two of the 
turrets; these are now being remedied ’’. Again, on 
g October 1909 it was denied that there was anything 
wrong, and on 10 February this year Lord Charles 
Beresford’s statements were characterised as ‘‘ mere 
nonsense ’’, Now we are informed officially, without 
any information as to the result, that the ‘‘ Invincible ”’ 
fired her guns for the first time this week since com- 
missioning on 20 March 1909. Owing to the special 
experimental fittings of two systems, the ship was about 
430,000 more costly than one of her sisters, and Heaven 
knows how much Admiralty blundering has since cost in 
alterations. 


America’s anxiety to come to terms with Canada 
before the Payne Tariff is put into force has per- 
ceptibly quickened since the settlement of Canada’s 
tariff difficulties with Germany. It is frankly recog- 
nised that in a conflict with a country from which they 
get so much raw material the States stand to lose 
more than they could hope to gain. They are now 
asking for concessions, which they are not likely to 
get, because Canada does not discriminate against 
America and sees no reason for putting her on a pre- 
ferential footing. Even Germany has given way to 
Canada without getting anything like what she hoped 
for. The surtax will disappear, but most-favoured- 
nation treatment will be the subject of an agreement 
yet to be negotiated. Incidentally, Herr Delbriick on 
Wednesday expressed a belief that the last European 
State to adhere to Free Trade was “‘ on the verge of 
going over to Protection ’’. 


New South Wales is now done with the coal miners’ 
strike, which has oppressed trade throughout Australia 
for four months. The miners of the north, where the 
dispute began, never succeeded in winning the 
sympathy of the miners of the south; and this failure 
made their efforts to involve other trades in a general 


strike as ridiculous as they were reckless. The miners 
never had a strong moral position in public opinion. 
Their grievances were mainly localised in the north, and 
were of a technical kind, which did not stir feeling in 
their favour. The Labour leaders gave them little sup- 
port and damped their movement. How could the leaders 
support them when they refused to go to the Labour 
Tribunal? If strikes are not impossible under the 
Labour Disputes Act, it discourages them; and fifteen 
strike leaders have been sent to hard labour for two 
months with general approval. 


Dutch tactics in South Africa are very like Irish 
tactics in Great Britain. One’ policy is advocated, 
another is followed. Mr. Fischer and General Hertzog, 
of the Orange River Colony, have both protested 
against any attempt to revive ‘“‘ the dying embers of 
racialism’’. Yet General Hertzog explicitly and Mr. 
Fischer implicitly reject the one suggestion which might 
give promise of more confidence between Dutch and 
British. Mr. Fischer hopes that some way may be 
found of embracing his ‘* English-speaking brothers *’ 
on a broadened Orangia Unie platform, and Genera! 
Hertzog says there can be no coalition because it would 
be artificial. We fail to see what else all this means 
than that the Dutch propose to run South Africa on 
lines which are not Dr. Jameson’s, and therefore not 
British. 


The rising in Bastar, a Native State of Central India, 
is not very alarming. It is apparently just one of those 
periodical demonstrations by which the native tribes 
protest against the elastic methods of native administra- 
tion. It is, in fact, a kind of native equivalent for a 
vote of censure on the Government. The tribe in ques- 
tion is allied to the Bhils, who in a classical passage have 
been defined by a candidate Babu: ‘‘ The Bhil is a 
hairy man but blacker. He shoots you with archers 
which he carries in his hand and then throws you into 
the ditch. By this you may know the Bhil.’’ By this 
also you may judge the importance of the Bastar 
revolution. 


The murder of Boutros Pacha, the Egyptian Prime 
Minister, is an unpleasant reminder that anarchic forces 
similar to those at work in India exist in Egypt. Some 
months ago we gave our reasons for believing that the 
present régime in Egypt was tending to bring about an 
unfortunate state of native feeling. The administration 
of justice has been steadily falling to a lower level than 
that on which it has stood for many years under our 
rule, and the native is being employed for purposes for 
which he is not yet, and probably never will be, fitted. 
The Young Egyptian party repudiate all connexion 
with the murder and express horror at the crime. This 
is probably a genuine sentiment, for there is no reason 
to believe that half-educated propagandist leaders desire 
just now to do anything but talk. 


The same thing is true of many leaders among the 
corresponding party in India, but they do not take into 
account, probably they do not care for, the effect of 
their words on men with more strictly logical minds. 
When these men are openly incited to commit murder 
and are told they will be heroes or martyrs if they kill 
certain people, they believe it. Boutros Pacha was an 
efficient public servant, to whose worth Lord Cromer 
testified. As President of the Denshawi tribunal, no 
doubt he was particularly obnoxious to ‘‘ Young 
Egypt’’. Much more stringent press laws should be 
put in force, for the infamous incitements of a vile 
native press are, as in India, the principal cause of the 
trouble. Bloodthirsty nonsense is widely circulated, 
and native as well as English officials are singled out 
for assassination. How can any Government tolerate 
such proceedings? The excuse is the freedom of the 


press, and what a press! 


The Young Turks are evidently giving cause fo: 
serious alarm to their neighbours. Within the last few 
days Bulgaria has been mobilising about forty thousan2 
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men within a few hours of the Turkish frontier. It is 
not surprising that sensible people like the Bulgarians 
do not propose to leave anything to chance in existing 
conditions. That they have anything seriously to fear 
from the Turks, supposing they are ready, we do not for 
a moment believe ; the Turks would almost certainly be 
heavily defeated. But the real danger lies in the fact 
that the Young Turks feel they must do something to 
establish their position, and suffer from an overwhelm- 
ing conceit of themselves. This, indeed, has always 
been a failing of the Turk. It is not conceivable to him 
that he should be beaten by a Christian in any depart- 
ment of life, and no amount of experience to the con- 
trary will make him think otherwise. 


It looks as though we were to hear a good deal about 
Tibet in the next few weeks or months. Suddenly, 
when everybody thought things were going on smoothly 
enough in Tibet, without anything leading up to it, one 
hears that the Chinese are at Lhasa and the Dalai Lama 
in full flight for India. A Chinese army, perhaps about 
five thousand in strength, has entered Tibet with the 
Amban, and there have been a few fights. Chinese 
soldiers are now, apparently, in occupation of Lhasa. 
For China this is not a small military effort, and against 
the Tibetans five thousand odd is force enough to mean 
business. 


Lord Morley could throw no light at all on the 
matter. He knew nothing. He had only ordered the 
British officials in the parts affected to be strictly 
neutral. The Chinese Government is so averse from 
military enterprise that an invasion of Tibet wants ex- 
planation very much indeed. What is going on? One 
had often heard—from experts, too—that the Chinese 
over-lordship of Tibet, as over her other tributaries, was 
nominal. It seems to be something more, or meant to be 
more. One point at any rate these events bring out. We 
ought not to have evacuated the Chumbi Valley. And as 
for Sir Edward Grey’s surrender of everything we had 
gained by the Tibet expedition, it was more ill-timed 
even than we thought. 


Somebody has given the British Academy a very hand- 
some present—no less than £500 a year for three years. 
Mainly to be spent on a lecture and one oration. The 
oration is to be on Shakespeare and the lecture on 
English Poetry. There is also to be a gold medal for 
whoever may earn it by distinction in some branch of 
English learning. We don’t mind the gold medal— 
gold is good and medals are grateful to the vain of all 
sorts, and poets—especially of the minor brand—and 
literary men are not usually wanting in vanity. But, 
really, £500 a year wasted on an oration and a lecture 
is lamentable or ludicrous, according as you look at it. 
Heavens ! as if we had not orations enough, without 
paying a man £250 a year to make another. And 
the lecture on English poetry! As if everything that 
need be said or can be said that is worth Rearing about 
English poetry is not said over and over again in reviews 
and books. We shall probably have a lecture on Words- 
worth and a lecture on Milton; and what will it add to 
Mr. Walter Raleigh’s book on cither ? 


And what will happen to the Oration and the ‘‘ Warton 
Lecture ’’? A few may hear it—it may conceivably be 
made a smart occasion, an occasion for pseudo-classical 
gowns and literary ladies. Then the lecture will be 
published at 6d. and nobody will buy it; and fewer read 
it. All this piling up of mountains of commentary— 
veriest rubbish-heaps to the next generation—just makes 
the heart sick. Will all this add one jot to the sum of 
poetry? Will it help produce a single poet ; or any man 
who can make anything but only more, and more useless, 
commentary ? 


** But let not this last wish be vain: 
Deceive, deceive me once again.”’ 


We commend to the Labour party these lines of Landor 
to Ianthe ; they seem so exquisitely to express the appeal 
of Mr. Barnes M.P. to the Prime Minister. 


RETREAT OR ROUT? 


“TBAT the Prime Minister bore himself with spirit 
and dignity at the opening of Parliament is 
admitted on all sides. Those most opposed to his 
Government cannot withhold a measure of admiration 
for the coolness and courage with which, finding he had 
led his army into a deadly and impossible position, he 
sounded the retreat. Whether he will be able to with- 
draw his troops, composed as they are of mercenaries 
and mutineers, to a place of safety, whether the retreat 
will degenerate into a rout, is the question which fixes 
the attention of the world. We are not sure that Mr. 
Asquith would not have gained popularity without 
losing dignity if he had ‘‘ owned up ’’ about the Albert 
Hall speech. Lord Randolph Churchill used to say 
that a man would be forgiven tor murdering his step- 
mother if he came down to Westminster and ‘‘ threw 
himself upon the indulgence of the House’’. The 
House of Commons is a very human assembly, and 
every member of it has had personal experience of the 
temptations and exigencies of public life. Had Mr. 
Asquith said, ‘‘ I made a mistake at the Albert Hall; 
I misread the situation; I was elated by the ‘ foolish 
optimism ’ and the ‘ day-dreams ’ of my colleagues and 
our agents in the country into saying more than I ought : 
the change of circumstances necessitates a change of 
tactics ’’, we believe that he would have disarmed 
and appeased, if not the Redmondites, at all events the 
rebels of his own household. As it is, the Radical mal- 
contents, headed by veterans like Sir Charles Dilke and 
Sir Henry Dalziel, and tailed by the last Canadian 
importation, Mr. Joseph Martin, are perfectly right in 
complaining that they have been tricked, that un- 
wittingly they have tricked their constituents, and that 
consequently they are absolved from all allegiance to 
the Government. Not only the Prime Minister at the 
Albert Hall, but the Lord Chancellor at an earlier date 
in the House of Lords, declared that they would neither 
continue in nor assume office unless they received 
guarantees or safeguards—both words were used—that 
they were no longer to be opposed by what Mr. Barnes 
describes as ‘‘ an useless and irritating barrier to 
democratic progress’’. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in his picturesque style, declared that he 
** would not remain an hour ”’ in a Cabinet which had 
not obtained securities, or guarantees, against future 
defeat at the hands of the House of Lords. It so 
happens that all three statesmen are lawyers, whose 
trade is words, the Lord Chancellor and the Prime 
Minister being counsel of the most highly trained type. 
It is impossible, therefore, that they can have meant by 
‘* safeguards ’’ and ‘‘ guarantees ’’ legislation, the mere 
proposal of which presupposes their continuance in 
office. They meant what everybody understood them 
to mean—they know by heart the canon of legal inter- 
pretation that in the absence of rebutting evidence 
words must be taken to mean their obvious and 
accepted sense—they meant that before meeting Par- 
liament they would obtain from the Sovereign an under- 
taking to create as many peers as might be necessary 
to give them a majority in the House of Lords. And 
had they returned from the country with an unimpaired 
or only slightly reduced majority, it is possible that they 
might have asked and received such a pledge from the 
Crown. But as their majority is admitted by the 
‘* Westminster Gazette ’’ to be only two, which may 
be wiped out by the bye-election in St. George’s-in- 
the-East, Mr. Asquith’s latent sense of statesmanship, 
and his ever-present sense of humour, saved him from 
destruction. He saw that Messrs. Lloyd George and 
Churchill, to whorn he had so foolishly resigned the 
command, had simply led him and his party into a trap, 
and that the only thing to do was to get out. The 
Prime Minister saw the situation a great deal sooner 
than anybody else. For it took a good many days 
before the Radical party, in the House of Commons and 
out of doors, could be got to realise the result of the 
election. The debate on the Address clarified the 
situation immediately. We are really indebted to Mr. 
Redmond and Mr. Barnes for the frankness of their 
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speeches. It is most important that the nation should 
know from the leaders of the Nationalist and Labour 
parties their precise attitude towards the Empire and 
the British Constitution. Mr. Redmond says quite 
candidly that he does not care a row of pins about the 
Empire or the Constitution, but that the abolition of 
the House of Lords (or its legislative power, which 
comes to the same thing) means the granting of Home 
Rule. Mr. Barnes says with equal plainness that the 
Labour party are for the abolition, root and branch, of 
the House of Lords. ‘‘ Cut it down: why cumbereth 
it the ground? ”’: it is, as we have quoted, ‘‘ an useless 
and irritating barrier against democratic progress ”’. 
There was a self-conscious pose about Mr. Barnes’ 
harangue which rather amused the House of Commons, 
and was probably only tolerated on account of its 
straightforward declaration of policy. It is on these 
two parties—the one secessionist, the other a root-and- 
branch destroyer of the Constitution—that the Govern- 
ment depends for a majority. How long will they 
support it? 

The majority of Englishmen hardly realise how diffi- 
cult it will be for Mr. Redmond and his party to vote 
for the Budget. The increased whisky duty is un- 
popular in Ireland, not because, as is commonly sup- 
posed, more alcohol is consumed per head in Ireland 
than in Scotland or England—as a fact, there is less— 
but because the proportion of indirect to direct taxation 
is the reverse of what it is in Great Britain. In Great 
Britain duties on commodities are less than half the 
tax-revenue; in Ireland they are a great deal more, 
being 73 per cent. of the taxation. Of the 
45,250,000 raised by indirect taxes in Ireland, the 
drink duties stand for £3,380,000, although the 
average consumption of alcohol in Ireland is 15s. per 
head as compared with 17s. 7d. in England and 22s. 6d. 
per head in Scotland. It will thus be seen that any 
increase of the drink duties is a much bigger question 
in Ireland than in England or Scotland. Now that the 
meaning of the ‘‘ increment-value ’’ duty is understood 
the new land taxes are hateful to Irishmen. The Irish 
have always been a nation of land jobbers, and the 
Wyndham and Birrell Land Acts have naturally ex- 
tended that industry. A man buys a farm under the 
Act for £2000 and almost immediately sells it for 
42500. Not only is the cost of transfer increased by 
the Budget, but our speculative friend has to hand over 
4100 out of his profit of £500 to the myrmidons of 
Mr. Lloyd George as unearned increment. Amongst a 
people who love a deal, and who deal largely in land, 
it may be imagined how the Budget is execrated. It 
will be so difficult for Mr. Redmond to vote for this 
Budget that we think it more probable that he will 
abstain. In that event, this great panacea for the 
people’s woe, this fiscal policy, for which the nation 
has been plunged into an election, and to which the 
national credit is to be sacrificed, this Budget for 
criticising which the House of Lords is to be destroyed 
will be carried by a majority of about twenty-eight 
socialists, for, of course, Messrs. Healy and O’Brien 
and their friends will vote against it! Surely this is a 
remarkable result of democracy ! 

But besides the Budget, or rather before the Budget, 
there is a great deal of financial business of superior 
urgency that must be transacted. The Transvaal War 
Loan, about £ 21,000,000, must be paid off on 5 March, 
and this is to be done by borrowing the money on 
Treasury Bills, for which an Act of Parliament is neces- 
sary. Then there are the supplementary estimates 
for the year that is passed, and the votes on account of 
Supply for the year that is coming. How in the midst 
of this ‘‘ wild Sahara waltz’’ of finance the Govern- 
ment is going to find the time to introduce the resolu- 
tions for dealing with the House of Lords it is difficult 
to see. The latest rumour is that there will be no 
resolutions, but a Bill. But Bill or resolutions, is it 
not plain that the Radicals are divided amongst them- 
selves as to what is to be done with the Lords, just 
as in the days of our parliamentary war the Round- 
heads were divided on the question what to do with 
King Charles? Some Radicals are root-and-branch 
men like Mr. Barnes; some are for weakening the 


Second Chamber, others are for strengthening it. 
When a vital and fundamental question is raised in a 
House of Commons where no party commands a 
majority, the life of that Parliament is limited to 
months. We only hope, for the financial credit of the 
nation, as well as for its reputation for political sagacity, 
that the financial business may .be decently transacted 
in due time, before we are once more invited to buckle 
on our armour and engage in a kind of civil war. 


TARIFF REFORM IN THE NEW HOUSE. 


R. SYDNEY BUXTON, answering Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, said, perhaps for want of some- 

thing better to say, if not for want of thought, that he 
was gloomy. Why Mr. Chamberlain should be gloomy 
it would be hard indeed to imagine. There are men, 
it is true, who when everything round them is turning 
rosy become atrabilious, and are cheerful only, or most 
so, when everything round them shows black. If 
Mr. Buxton felt hilarious on Wednesday, this peculiar 
temper might account for it. It would be strange if 
both combatants were of the same embarrassing nature. 
We certainly should not say Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
was. If ever parliamentarian might, or could, enjoy 
himself in a debate, he could on Wednesday. What- 
ever might be said about Lords and Budget, the 
effect of the election, so far as Tariff Reform goes, 
was wholly in its favour. Whatever change the 
interval between the election of 1906 and the election 
of 1910 had brought about was a change in favour 
of Tariff Reform. There is not an aspect of the 
controversy nor a field of work where Tariff Reform 
does not show much stronger than it did in 1906. 
In the first place it is now the undisputed policy of the 
Unionist party. In effect, to be a Unionist now is to be 
a Tariff Reformer. There is a Unionist Free Trader 
in the House—we greatly wish there were two—to prove 
this rule. But Mr. Chamberlain was able to speak for 
the Opposition on Wednesday without reserve, without 
qualification. We hear nothing now of Free Fooders 
or Whole-hoggers—we are all simply Tariff Reformers. 
This we were often told would never be, and if by some 
strange chance it ever should come to pass, the party, one 
used to be warned solemnly, would dwindle away to 
disappearance. Well, there were a hundred more on 
Mr. Chamberlain’s side of the House when he was speak- 
ing on Wednesday than before the election. What has 
dwindled—and very nearly to disappearance—is the 
very group that used to croak so gravely. And the 
Liberal Free Traders have dwindled too; so much so 
that the Liberal and Free Trade leader has to depend 
for his safety, almost for his life, in the House on a 
group of politicians who are not Free Traders. Free 
Trade, at any rate, cannot crow, whatever other causes 
may claim. It may at most congratulate itself that it is 
not quite lost; that it is only Free Trade Unionism that 
is lost and has appropriately found a home in Oxford. 
Free Trade breathes yet, but short and with much labour. 
It is a favourite text with our Radical friends that 
the present House contains a majority—however diverse 
otherwise—against the House of Lords. If we venture 
to point out that the Irish Nationalists are against the 
Lords on totally different grounds from Liberals 
and Labour men; that they care nothing for the Lords 
question on its merits, and would vote to a man to- 
morrow—this night, indeed—in favour of perpetuating 
the hereditary House of Lords precisely as it is, if the 
Lords would bind themselves to pass the first Home 
Rule Bill sent up to them—if we point out all this, 
Radicals say they are not concerned with reasons or 
circumstances: the fact stands that a majority of the 
present House is now against the Lords. We invite 
them to approach Free Trade from the same contro- 
versial standpoint. If they do, they will have to admit 
that this is an anti-Free-Trade House. The Irish 
Nationalists are against Free Trade to a man—Mr. 
Kettle’s own speech, though, of course, it suited him in 
present circumstances to beat the Home Rule drum— 
showed this. But they are supporters of the Govern- 
ment, or may be... But, taking our cue from Liberal 
arguers, we cannot help that; we have nothing to do 
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with it; the fact stands that the Irish Nationalists 
are Protectionists, and the majority of the present 
House of Commons are against Free Trade. We do 
not understand how the mere fact that a majority of 
the House, speaking by the card, are against the House 
of Lords, should be conclusive against the Peers, but 
the fact that the majority of the House, speaking by the 
card again, are against Free Trade should not count. 
Either it is not an anti-Lords House or it is an anti- 
Free-Trade House. Liberals may make their choice, 
but they cannot have it both ways. 

There was a noticeable difference between this 
debate and those of the early days of the fiscal question 
—noticeable especially because the question has been 
little before Parliament since 1906. Meantime it has 
been occupying the public mind more than anything 


else—it is not unusual for the House of Commons to - 


be quite off what the people outside are intent on—and 
now for the first time the House begins to show the 
effect of the process. In early days the weight of 
argument as presented—we admitted at the time—was 
on the side of Free Trade; now it begins to be the 
other way. Certainly Mr. Buxton was a good deal less 
than not brilliant in his answer to Mr. Chamberlain, 
who had given an able and solid, if not exactly striking, 
presentment of the Tariff Reform position. Mr. Buxton 
could do nothing but deal out irrelevant statistics with 
no grasp of their significance. Could anything show 
complete inability to apply statistics to an economic 
and social problem more strikingly than his remark that 
‘* after all, what matters to us is the total volume of 
trade ’’? So far as the matter in hand was concerned, the 
total in fact did not matter at all. It could shed no light 
on the issue. That issue was what light does the course 
of our export trade throw on Tariff Reform as a means 
of lessening unemployment? Mr. Chamberlain’s point 
had been that foreign tariffs were preventing our export- 
ing as much of the finished goods—whose manufacture 
of course gives the most employment—as we should do 
if these tariffs were removed or lowered; and Tariff 
Reform would give us a better chance of getting those 
tariffs lowered than we now have. Mr. Buxton’s 
answer was a lump of figures, unclassified, unanalysed, 
showing that the total export of finished goods was 
growing. But some of these goods go to non-protective 
countries, others to protective : until we know how much 
goes to either, the figures are useless. Obviously where 
there is no tariff, it cannot keep our goods out. But 
where there is a tariff—Germany, America, Belgium— 
are we sending them more or are we sending them less 
proportionately of the finished article? Our total ex- 
ports of finished goods might be going up, and yet 
foreign tariffs be restricting the trade seriously all the 
while. The increase might be due entirely to trade with 
non-protective or slightly protective countries or coun- 
tries that do not make that particular article, so that we 
can get in there in spite of tariffs. Mr. Buxton’s unclassi- 
fied total shows nothing. No competent thinker on the 
fiscal question would use such an argument in the 
House, though to his discredit he might on the platform. 
It is almost a pity statistics cannot be made taboo by 
agreement in these debates. They certainly obscure 
more than they enlighten. 

Happily we were not choked with a great froth of 
figures on unemployment—the main theme, and very 
rightly the main theme, of the debate. Mr. Buxton and 
his friends, as usual, tried to minimise the evil, but that 
sort of evasion will hardly do now. Whatever the facts 
of unemployment in other countries, the fact for English- 
men is that in this country vast numbers are out of work 
and there always is a large number out of work. How 
is that to be remedied? And, if it cannot be remedied, 
how is it to be diminished? Mr. Balfour was direct and 
clear in answering this question. The only cure for un- 
employment is employment ; and the Government offers 
every remedy except employment. Labour exchanges 
can better distribute what employment there is amongst 
those who want it, but they cannot distribute what 
employment there is not. And the employment that 
lacks is the question, not the employment there is. 
Trade Boards may stop masters from employing labour 


at a sweating wage—a very good thing to do—but they 
cannot stop foreign masters from doing it. If foreign 
sweated goods are to come in free, how will the worker 
here, kept out of work by these foreign sweated 
goods, gain by his former employer not being allowed 
to pay him an unfair wage? In distress it is likely 
enough the workless man—probably woman—will say 
he would rather have an unfair wage than none; and 
thus social reform be put back. Labour insurance will 
help to tide over a passing bad time; but a good deal 
of the unemployment is chronic. Insurance will not 
help that; it ought not to be applied to it. Afforesta- 
tion is the Government’s one tangible suggestion for 
increasing employment—planting a few trees in places 


where they probably would not grow, by men who. 


do not want to do it and would not know how to if 
they did. As with every other Liberal suggestion, 
afforestation may be a useful palliative here and there— 
it does not touch the fringe of the problem. Joined to 
Tariff Reform, as Mr. Balfour showed, all these things 
fit into their places in a real scheme; without it they 


are merely loose disjointed pieces. Tariff Reform 


purports to stimulate demand for British labour and 
increase its production. As a remedy for unemploy- 
ment it thus holds the field. At any rate let us try it 
and see what happens. This is the view of any reason- 
able man, unprejudiced by party ; and it is fast becoming 
the view of the country as a whole, as Thursday's 
division showed. The Free Trade majority, which stood 
at 380 in 1909, now stands at 31. No doubt Free 
Traders will find this very encouraging. They are so 
humble nowadays. 


A SEVEN YEARS TARIFF WAR. 

fa 1897 Candda decided to give Great Britain a pre- 

ference. Beginning tentatively, she came up at 
once against an obstacle whose removal the advyo- 
cates of closer imperial trade relations had for years 
demanded. Treaties with Belgium and the German 
Zollverein precluded any preferential tariff between the 
United Kingdom and the colonies. What Canada 
might give to England, Germany and Belgium must 
share. Three years previously Lord Ripon, as 
Colonial Secretary, had published a bulky memo- 
randum, proving conclusively, according to his 
friends, that the German and Belgian treaties 
could not be denounced without grave risk to British 
commerce. It was ridiculous to take that risk on the 
off-chance of doing better business with the colonies. 
Lord Salisbury, at the instigation of Canada and Mr. 
Chamberlain, took the risk, and by August 1898 Canada 
and every other colony was free to put Great Britain 
on a special footing in their Custom-houses. Canada 
thereupon gave British goods a preference of 25 per 
cent., and Germany adopted the hostile attitude Lord 
Ripon had anticipated. That Germany was entirely 
within her right in resenting Canadian action is un- 
doubted. Whilst the Empire was so little imperial in 
its arrangements that the parts could make separate 
tariffs, against each other if necessary, there was no 
reason why Germany should not claim the same con- 
sideration as England. Canada had other views, and 
Mr. Chamberlain strenuously supported her. With 
Great Britain Germany speedily negotiated a new 
commercial arrangement on the  most-favoured- 
nation basis: that arrangement was to apply to the 
British colonies, with one exception. Canada must be 
penalised. For four years the Dominion, with the 
assistance of Lord Salisbury, endeavoured to make 
Germany see that her action was unreasonable, but in 
German eyes she aggravated her offence by enlarging 
the British preference to 334 per cent. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier was naturally unwilling to strike back until 
all possible pressure had been brought to bear, but 
Canadian opinion demanded something more than 
friendly representations. In September 1903, therefore, 
a surtax of 334 per cent. was put upon all German goods 
sent to Canada. The German press thought that a 
tariff war with Canada would be a very small affair. To 
fight the United States would be one thing: to fight 
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the Dominion another. Little wars, however, have 
an unfortunate knack of becoming costly. Germany 
found that Canada held the whip hand. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier was almost exultant. After nine months’ ex- 
perience of the surtax he claimed that it was a charac- 
teristic Canadian expedient. ‘‘ We devised a remedy 
which we had reason to believe would compel a power- 
ful nation to give us the fair treatment which that nation 
denied us, or at any rate would force it to respect us.’ 
Single-handed, Canada maintained the fight for seven 
years. For Germany, so far as Canadian business was 
concerned, they were seven lean years. Her exports to 
British North America fell off by more than 50 per 
cent., Canada’s to Germany dropping a good deal less. 
Germany was in fact bound, as Mr. Mackinder put it 
on Wednesday, to be brought to her knees in an economic 
sense, because she was selling so much more to Canada 
than she was buying from Canada. Even though she 
scored technically, she would be the worse loser. For 
precisely the same reason that Lord Ripon’s logic went 
wrong in regard to the denunciation of the treaty with 
the Zollverein, Germany has been compelled to ‘find a 
way of ending her tariff war with Canada. 

With a population one-sixth that of Great Britain and 
2 commerce that does not amount to one-ninth, Canada 
has issued triumphant from an ordeal in which England 
herself, under the present fiscal system, would have been 
helpless. Adam Smith, to whom the Free Trader is 
never tired of appealing, has at least been justified 
in this instance. There may be good policy in retalia- 
tion, he said, when there is a probability that it will 
procure the repeal of high duties or break down 
prohibition. Canada long ago grasped a truth that 
is elementary. A fighting policy in fiscal matters has 
always found favour in the Dominion, among so-called 
Free Traders only less than among the extreme 
Protectionists. Canada has never taken discrimination 
against herself lying down. As long ago as 1876 she 
was anxious for better trade relations with the United 
States, but the Americans believed that Canada might be 
treated as a negligible quantity, and were not prepared 
even to give her something for something. Sir John 
Macdonald’s courage was equal to a great occasion ; 
with his famous National policy he set an example to 
Canada, and through Canada to the whole Empire. 
‘* The United States ’’, he said, ‘‘ should be dealt with 
as they have dealt with us: if they do not grant us 
reciprocity, we should give them reciprocity by tariff.’’ 
His temerity made those who saw only the bigness of 
the States and the smallness of the Dominion smile. 
But the smile is with Canada to-day. Her prosperity 
dates from the tariff of 1879. What Sir John 
Macdonald did then, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Free Trader 
though he be, has not hesitated to do since. He courted 
America in the hope of securing reciprocal advantages 
till he grew impatient and declared there would be no 
more pilgrimages to Washington. The Americans 
seem to have thought that the Payne Tariff which is to 
come into force on 1 April would scare Ottawa, But 
Canada has made her intention so clear that the 
Americans are now seeking to escape from the war they 
invited. Washington is making inquiries in Canada 
which may resolve themselves into a decision to post- 
pone beyond All Fools’ Day the imposition of the 
maximum tariff. Cecil Rhodes once said that, being a 
Free Trader, he would, until the world came to its 
senses in fiscal matters, declare war. Canada evidently 
shares his view, and the Americans, with the latest 
experience of Germany to assist them, realise a little 
late what putting their maximum tariff under the Payne 
Act into force against Canada will mean. 

If the moral of Canada’s action on the economic side 
is unmistakable, on the imperial it should be equally 
plain. It emphasises in an extraordinary way the non- 
imperial character of what we are pleased to call the 
Empire. A member of the family has been left to wage 
in the interests of the whole a contest that should have 
‘been waged by the whole in the interests of its con- 
stituent parts. Canada has done the Empire service 
by her stout faith in her own resources, and by 
her determination not to be cowed into conceding to the 
fcreigner what she freely gives to the Briton. But her 


very success carries an element that is unwelcome. The 
colonies are discovering that they can secure more for 
themselves in certain directions than they can hope 
for under the lead of the Imperial Government. 
Canada has obtained from France more than Great 
Britain can obtain for herself; she has obtained from 
Germany what Germany refused to concede at the 
instance of the Foreign Office, and she is quite con- 
fident that in negotiations, diplomatic or fiscal, with the 
United States she would do better than the Imperial 
Government. Her statesmen are not ungrateful to 
Lord Salisbury, Lord Lansdowne, and Mr. Chamberlain 
for the vigour with which they took up -her case, but 
it has been borne in upon them that imperial statesmen 
must depend upon words, not action. How long will 
it be before the British people themselves realise this? 
Whilst they hesitate the colonies are being driven into 
arrangements which may seriously embarrass any 
attempt to carry out a policy of imperial preference. 
Obviously every fresh compact entered into creates a 
new if not an insuperable difficulty, and enhances 
colonial self-consciousness and confidence. We may 
admire Canada’s pluck and applaud her triumph in 
tackling her fiscal enemies, we may fully appreciate the 
value of the example she sets, but we must at the same 
time reflect that if the Empire were an Empire in fact, 
Canada’s seven years tariff war would have been 
impossible. 


THE WAR OFFICE AND THE HORSE 
QUESTION. 


HEN, some months since, on the initiative of the 
War Office, the question of billeting troops in 
the United Kingdom during times of emergency was 
placed on a fairly satisfactory footing, and it appeared 
the Army Council might soon begin to realise the urgent 
necessity of effective organisation to ensure smooth 
mobilising in the matter of horses, soldiers hoped that 
some well-devised plan would see the light before long. 
Their hopes have been grievously disappointed. The 
recent Circular Memorandum on this matter issuéd to 
the Territorial Force Associations must have been 
drawn up by officials ignorant of the requirements of 
the case, who cannot gauge the difficulties involved in 
their own plan, and have neglected to inform themselves 
of the methods adopted in foreign countries for dealing 
with the problem. 

The Chief of the Imperial General Staff is a member 
of the Army Council, and he reigns over branches which 
collect information as to the organisation of Continental 
armies. If Sir W. Nicholson himself is not familiar 
with the procedure generally obtaining in foreign 
countries in connexion with the system of regis- 
tering and classifying for military purposes the 
horses owned by the civil population, or with the 
arrangements under which the registered animals are 
impressed when mobilisation is ordered, surely his In- 
telligence Department could have supplied him with 
full details. His colleagues—civilian and professional 
—would then have learnt that, even in States where 
‘* militarism is rampant ’’, the machinery for these pur- 
poses is in the first instance provided by the local 
authorities. Foreign countries have institutions 
like our county and district councils and a gen- 
darmerie. Foreign War Offices are not too proud to 
make full use of the various civil authorities scattered 
over the face of the land to act as intermediaries between 
the military representatives and the private owners of 
horses. Methods may vary in different countries, 
just as the framework of local government varies ; 
but the principle of utilising the civil administration and 
of defining its duties, its powers and its responsibilities 
in the matter by statute seems to hold good almost 
universally. In the Circular Memorandum this prin- 
ciple is, however, for all practical purposes ignored. 
The Army Council appear to be under the impression 
that that portion of the work which abroad is univer- 
sally left in the hands of the communal or district 
authorities, and the details of which have been regular- 
ised by legal enactment, can be perfectly well carried 
out by the Territorial Force Associations. The hurried 
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impressment of animals at a moment of national emer- 
gency can hardly fail to cause a certain amount of incon- 
venience to their owners, even in the most favour- 
able circumstances. That being so, it stands to reason 
that every possible consideration compatible with mili- 
tary interests should be shown to proprietors ; and this 
object can best be served by the civil power acting hand 
in hand with the representatives of the Army. To 
leave all in the hands of the associations is likely to 
cause a maximum of hardship to proprietors and con- 
fusion to the military administrative services, at a 
moment when circumstances call for a clockwork 
precision if chaos is to be avoided. 

But even if we allow for the sake of argument that 
the associations are capable of grappling with the 
problem without aid from the civil authorities, this is 
no good reason for calling upon them to undertake 
responsibilities in connexion with finding horses for 
the Expeditionary Force, part of the Regular Army 
over which the associations have no authority. The 
plan is wrong from every point of view. In all respects 
except the provision of those horses which are not either 
borne on the peace establishment or secured by means 
of a retaining-fee, the mobilisation of the First Line is 
carried out by the military authorities without any 
intervention on the part of the Territorials. The associa- 
tions have quite enough to do to administer the Terri- 
torial Army without these additional duties. The 
mobilisation of the striking force must be effected with 
the utmost rapidity, and everything that has to do with 
bringing it up to its war footing must be left in 
the hands of military experts. As it is, a large pro- 
portion of the animals required from civilian sources 
to mobilise the First Line, when hostilities become 
imminent or have broken out, are dealt with by the 
Remount Department. Even if the civil administra- 
tion were utilised as it ought to be, it is the Remount 
Department and not the associations that ought to be 
responsible for all the remounts required by the Regular 
Army. 

It is, of course, right enough that the associations 
should deal with the horses necessary to embody their 
own forces. But little progress can be made until the 
military authorities at headquarters give more thought 
to the problem which this involves. Even if it were 
practicable for bodies constituted as are the associa- 
tions to carry out the task without the intervention of 
the civil power, the money they are allowed to spend 
is too little; ludicrously so. The Army Council 
appear to imagine that an allowance of threepence 
per horse of the quota which an association is to furnish 
will cover the cost of inspecting a much larger number 
of animals than are included in the quota, of making out 
classified lists of those selected and keeping the lists up- 
to-date, and of organising machinery for dealing with 
the selected animals when called in on mobilisation. 
Take a concrete case. Suppose that the Wiltshire 
Territorial Force Association is called upon to pro- 
vide a quota of 800 horses; it receives from public 
funds the sum of #10 per annum to defray the cost. 
Now, this will probably involve at the outset the inspec- 
tion of quite 4,000 horses scattered all over the county, 
and it is obvious that the money allowance will not 
cover the mere travelling expenses of the inspectors ; 
and even then the inspection is only a portion of the 
work to be done. The Memorandum does not 
include instructions as to the steps which are to be taken 
should owners refuse information, or should they de- 
cline to permit the inspectors to have access to their 
animals. It is pretty certain some will object, reckoning 
patriotism a small thing compared with the inconveni- 
ence of having their horses impressed. 

The Army Council will surely recognise the expediency 
of withdrawing this unfortunate Circular. Then they can 
get to business. A scheme modelled on the Continental 
system ought to be drawn up for the approval of his 
Majesty’s Government by the General Staff, acting in 
consultation with the Home Office and the Local Govern- 
ment Board. If the scheme is found acceptable, it will 
be for the law officers of the Crown to draft the Act, 
or Acts, needful to adapt the scheme to our existing 
system of civil administration, and to enable our local 


authorities to take action. Judging by the facility with 
which the new billeting enactments were passed through 
the Houses of Parliament last year, there should be no 
serious opposition. 


THE CITY. 


“Ts rubber boom is still with us. Prices rise day 

after day almost without a break. Wecan remember 
nothing like it—even the Kaffir booms were not carried 
on so continuously. The ‘‘ experts ’’ claim that there 
is nothing surprising in the movement; shares are’ 
merely raised to correspond with the intrinsic value of 
the property which they represent. If this is so, then an 
acre of land planted with rubber trees is worth anything 
between £5000 and £6000. We have our doubts. 
Apparently there is a large section of the public that 
thinks itself capable of understanding the position—it 
must be so or there would not be such a continuous 
demand for shares. Wecan only hope that these buyers 
are not mistaken; we certainly should hesitate to follow 
in their footsteps. As to the many new companies, dis- 
crimination is more and more necessary. Those who 
applied for shares in the La Martona Company, and got 
them, will realise our meaning to the full. These shares 
are now at a big discount, and difficult to sell at that. 
The experience of ailottees in this company is likely to 
be that of many others. Many ‘‘ wild cat ’’ promotions 
have been launched in the last few weeks, and others will 
follow. It is realised that the public are becoming 
reckless and subscribing money without inquiry, and full 
advantage is being taken of the situation by unscrupulous 
promoters. Those who lose money by falling into the 
traps of these gentry cannot expect sympathy. 

An oil boom is the latest. It has not assumed very 
large dimensions, and pales into insignificance before the 
rubber boom, but it has afforded a lot of excitement, 
and provided excellent copy for that section of the 
press which is ever ready to give publicity to a new 
sensation. A history of oil-producing companies would 
‘be a sorry tale. Millions have been lost in sinking wells, 
and more millions have gone into promoters’ pockets 
without any corresponding return to shareholders. Un- 
doubtedly there has been a great improvement in the oil- 
producing industry, and the many companies concerned 
are benefiting from the drastic writing-down of capital 
which has taken place in the last few years. The 
improvement in the industry results from the increased 
demand for oil, its uses for raising steam having been 
proved by careful experiments extending over a long 
period. Orders are now being received from the 
Admiralty, which apparently proposes to make exten- 
sive use of oil in propelling battleships and cruisers. 
Too much, however, may be made of this experiment— 
for it is nothing more than an experiment. It certainly 
is unwise to assume that because of the Admiralty’s 
action our shipping companies will all before long be 
following suit. There is only a limited supply of 
petroleum, and any big increase in demand would 
immediately send the price up to a figure which would 
make it prohibitive for purposes of fuel. Moreover, 
storage is an expensive item which must militate 
against its universal use, while its bulk is a serious 
drawback when utilised for locomotive power. There 
must always, however, be a good market for oil, and 
those companies which are assured of constant supplies 
and are moderately capitalised should return handsome 
dividends. Some months ago we drew attention to the 
improving prospects of the Spies Petroleum Company. 
The shares were then worth under 20s. ; they now stand 
at about 26s., at which figure we consider them fully 
valued for the present. Many other oil shares can only 
be described as hazardous speculations. 

Yet another active market is that for Rhodesian 
mining shares. There is nothing stimulating in the 
report of the Chartered Company, just issued; but 
much that is encouraging is found in recent develop- 
ments at the Giant, the Globe and Phcenix, and more 
recently the Surprise. It is quite evident that. all the 
possibilities of Rhodesia as a mining centre are not yet 
known, and as the country is in the early. stage of 
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development many pleasant surprises may await the 
shareholder. The public appetite, having been whetted 
‘by one or two unexpected discoveries, is keen for 
more. The market is no longer a narrow one, as all 
the leading Kaffir magnates are interested. Certainly 
it offers more chance for the speculator than the Kaffir 
section. The rise in Surprise shares from a few 
shillings to thirty-five shillings has directed attention 
to Willoughby Consolidated, which owns—or did own 
—about 100,000 of the shares. 

Messrs. Speyer Bros. will next week offer for sale 
Cuban 4} per cent. Gold Bonds value £1,131,670 
16s. 8d., at the rate of £98 per cent. ; the Law Car and 
General Insurance Corporation will also make an issue 
of 60,000 £1 shares at a premium of ros. per share. 


INSURANCE. 


ScEPTRE—SCOTTISH ACCIDENT—SCOTTISH TEMPERANCE 
—NATIONAL MUTUAL OF AUSTRALASIA. 


| Sceptre Life Association is a not uninteresting 

little company, and its reports give rise to many 
speculations. It was founded thirty-six years ago, but 
even now its annual premium income is only £73,000. 
It makes a feature of its temperance section, but it is 
puzzling to know why total abstainers should go to the 
Sceptre when the altogether superior United Kingdom 
Temperance Institution is available. It seems quite 
possible that under vigorous management the Sceptre 
might develop into an office of some importance, giving 
good results to its policyholders. In the meantime, 
unless great changes have been made recently, it is 
chiefly conspicuous for the old-fashioned character of 
its policy conditions. These are badly in need of 
drastic revision in order to bring them somewhere near 
the normal conditions prevailing in modern life assur- 
ance. Weare afraid that in these days little life offices 
that are unprogressive must change their methods or 
disappear. We should like to see the Sceptre alter its 
ways and make the progress which we think is possible 
for it. 

The Scottish Accident is also a small company at 
present, but is more vigorous than the Sceptre. After 
only fourteen years of life assurance it has a premium 
income of £31,000, and up to the present has not been 
able to do much for its policyholders in the way of 
bonuses. It commenced business as an accident office 
in 1877, and in this branch has a premium income of 
£87,000, out of which it contrives to make fair divi- 
dends for its shareholders. In the life branch, at any 
rate, it has little that is attractive to offer by compari- 
son with larger and stronger companies. 

The Scottish Temperance, established twenty-seven 
years ago, has a premium income of £172,000. Its 
bonuses are at a very moderate rate, but the society 
does good work in the distinctly useful sphere of house- 
purchase in connexion with life assurance. Especially 
among the lower middle classes the purchase of a house 
by instalments not involving a much larger outlay 
than is required for rent is both very popular and 
very beneficial. The desire to own a house has, how- 
ever, been exploited in such scandalous ways by 
numerous house-purchase companies which have 
nothing to do with life assurance that the subject has 
come to be looked at askance. It can be, and is, 
worked on thoroughly sound and advantageous lines by 
various life offices, of which the Scottish Temperance 
is one. In the development of this class of business 
the Scottish Temperance has not only been able to 
obtain safe investments for its funds, but it has con- 
ferred much benefit upon many people. 

The National Mutual of Australasia is an association 
which can be used to some advantage by people who 
are careful to select the best contracts which it has to 
sell. -Owing to the high rate of interest it earns upon 
its funds the association is able to give good terms to 
annuitants, though its rates have been somewhat re- 
duced in later months ; for this purpose the association 
is undoubtedly safe. It also issues some very good 
child’s endowment policies, under which policyholders 
fare well financially whether the child lives to receive 
the endowment or dies before the endowment becomes 


due. It is not an easy matter to compare the bonus 
results of the National Mutual of Australasia with those 
of other offices ; so far as this can be done we are unable 
to discover that for whole-life and endowment assur- 
ance policies it has anything attractive to offer. Doubt- 
less one reason for this is the high rate of expenditure 
incurred; in this connexion, however, it should be 
pointed out that the expenses are decreasing, and it 
should be remembered that the association does a large 
new business which may justify a higher rate of ex- 
penditure than would otherwise be prudent. The 
association is apt to lay undue stress upon magnitude, 
whereas it would be considerably more useful to have 
some information about its bonuses that would be a 
guide to its merits or demerits. Even ‘‘ Surplus Funds 
of Life Offices ’’, which contains such remarkably full 
and accurate information on this point, supplies us 
with little or nothing of value about this office. Its 
valuation is at present on a 34 per cent. basis, which, 
it is reasonably certain, will have to be reduced to 
3 per cent. before very long; so that even though the 
rate of interest earned is high the margin for profit 
from excess interest is smaller than that of many 
English and Scottish companies valuing on the stronger 
basis of 24 per cent. The expenditure exceeds the pro- 
vision made for it, so that one source of bonuses which 
in other companies is frequently substantial is a 
negative quantity in the case of this association. 


THE INDEPENDENT MEMBER. 
By ARTHUR A. BAUMANN. 


WITH mock-earnest profanity Paul Louis Courier 

adjured his Saviour to save the world from 
metaphor! And a false metaphor, like a false analogy 
(of which it is only another form), is indeed the fruitful 
parent of error. Lord Rosebery, in praising Mr. 
Harold Cox and cursing the party system, spoke of 
politicians ‘‘ pooling their consciences ’’. Round this 
(as I shall show) most inappropriate metaphor a note 
in last week’s SatuRDAY REviIEw plays with mistaken 
ingenuity. It is assumed therein that Lord Rosebery 
refers to ‘‘ the game played with billiard-balls which 
is not billiards ’’, as Lord Beaconsfield in ‘‘ Lothair ”’ 
quaintly described pool. In the game of pool every 
player pays an entrance fee into a common pot, and 
the player who ‘‘ puts down ”’ all his competitors 
pockets the lot. In the last Parliament but one Mr. 
Thomas Gibson Bowles ‘‘ put down ”’ all his com- 
petitors: and in the last Parliament Mr. Harold 
Cox ‘‘ put down ”’ all his competitors. Yet so far 
from pocketing the sweeps, Mr. Bowles and Mr. 
Cox were themselves put down—or, as the Yankees 
say even more forcibly, ‘‘ put out and down ’’—by 
their competitors at the polls. Clearly, therefore, 
it was not to this kind of pool that Lord Rosebery 
referred. 

There is a derivative sense of the word ‘‘ pool’”’ 
used in commercial or financial transactions, which I 
think Lord Rosebery must have had in his mind. When 
it is intended by speculators to sell large blocks of 
shares, they frequently agree to pool their shares in 
the hands of a trustee, who sells them in the market 
at varying prices, and then divides the profits pro- 
portionately among the members of the syndicate or 
pool. Or, again, when large concerns, like railway 
companies, are in competition they sometimes agree 
to pool their receipts and divide them rateably. But 
here too the metaphor is very inapplicable to party 
politics. For while it is true that the rank-and-file 
member of Parliament is called upon to pool his con- 
science in the sense of handing it over to a trustee, 
called the Whip, it is quite untrue that he gets any 
share of the profits, which are divided amongst the 
occupants of the two front benches, who have not paid 
into the pool any more than he has—generally not as 
much. So that in ‘‘ pooling our consciences ’’ Lord 
Rosebery has coined a vile phrase, a confused expres- 
sion, meaning no more than that every man who joins 
a political party, as everyone who joins the Roman 
Church or any other disciplined confederacy, is obliged 
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to surrender the right of private judgment. To men 
who have the power of thinking clearly and expressing 
themselves effectively this process of self-renunciation 
is very painful; to some intolerable. But as they are 
just the men who are worth listening to, one of two 
things has hitherto befallen them. Either they have 
been clutched by the front benches and become, as 
Macaulay ‘said of Chief Justice Impey, ‘‘ rich, quiet, 
and infamous ’’, or they have been recompensed for 
the loss of office by the confidence of their constituents. 
Albert Pell and Arthur Roebuck are instances of what 
I mean, men who were returned at election after elec- 
tion by constituencies just because they were honest, 
clear-thinking men who were not afraid to say what 
they believed. The fate of Mr. Harold Cox at Preston 
shows that the independent member is no longer to 
the taste of the electors. Mr. Gibson Bowles has, to 
b: sure, reappeared for King’s Lynn. But King’s Lynn 
is one of three or four constituencies which are small 
enough to allow of an unusual amount of individual 
influence : and Mr. Bowles has not only grit and wit, 
but (I say it without meaning anything offensive) some 
power of the purse. In the main point of his speech 
Lord Rosebery was perfectly right. The independent 
member is doomed, and his disappearance is one of the 
most alarming and disgusting features of modern 
politics. 

What is the explanation of this change in the 
national character? It is nothing less. Individuality 
used to be the strongest trait in the British character. 
Eccentricity has always, for that reason, been more 
tolerated in England than in any other country—it 
was, in matters literary, one of Matthew Arnold’s 
charges against his countrymen. When the individual 
was not only original but fearless and successful, ad- 
miration for him used to be unbounded. The increase 
of the electorate and the much larger percentage of 
voters necessitate, I know, more organisation and give 
greater power to ‘‘ the machine ’’. But, allowing for 
this, it does not explain the sinister change of attitude 
towards the candidate who shows signs of thinking 
for himself. ‘‘ Your own views, Mr. Brown or Mr. 
Black, do not interest us very much: a little, of course, 
because you may have something to give us which even 
the leaders have not thought of. But the main point 
is, will you support Mr. Asquith or Mr. Balfour? ’’ 
as the case may be. Is this a caricature of the attitude 
of the modern constituency towards the candidate? 
And has not this attitude been reflected in the speeches 
of the General Election? Was there ever an election 
in which so few speeches worth reading, or worth re- 
porting, have been made? Has any original or eloquent 
thing been said from first to last? I am inclined to 
ascribe this dead level of uniformity, this slavish con- 
formity to type on the part of the electors to two 
causes: the teaching of the board schools and the 
tyranny of the trades unions. Educated people seem 
slow to recognise that the board schools did not get 
fairly under weigh until about 1887, when school pence 
were abolished, and that their first pupils have only just 
obtained political power. Board schools inevitably pro- 
duce a uniform pattern, and not, I fear, always a 
patriotic pattern. I read in the newspaper that at the 
meeting of the Worcestershire Education Committee 
the chairman referred to ‘‘ cases of political partisan- 
ship in schools. In consequence of complaints after 
the previous election a rule was made that no child 
should be allowed to wear party colours; yet, he said, 
one school manager insisted on his son wearing 
colours ”*. Further on the chairman, Mr. Willis Bund, 
said: ‘‘ One teacher absented himself for ten or four- 
teen days without leave to take part in an election in 
a southern constituency, and the committee would tell 
that teacher that he was not paid a salary to go 
electioneering. Complaint had also been made that a 
number of schoolmasters accepted the office of sub- 
agents and gave school-houses as office addresses. 
Certainly female teachers had been very excited and 
had given politics in lessons’. So that we have a 
compulsory, gratuitous, national system of education 
cutting boys and girls to an uniform pattern, and the 
cutters being excited politicians of both sexes. This is 


really a very serious point, to which I hope the atten- 
tion of all education committees of county councils. 
will be directed. I certainly know that in a primary 
school in the West End of London the female teachers 
induced little girls to sign petitions in favour of female 
suffrage. The elementary schools teach the boys to 
think and say the same things : they prepare their necks 
for the yoke, which the trades unions afterwards fit on 
them. No one who has not personally taken part in 
politics in the industrial districts of the north can have 
any idea of the political tyranny of the trades union 
officials over their members. It is a system of discipline 
against which arguments, feelings, and personal in- 
fluence break themselves in vain. 

The best corrective of this foible of democracy, the 
slavish repetition of shibboleth, is the independent 
member. The trouble is, how to get him elected? It 
has been suggested that proportional representation, 
i.e. voting for a list of candidates with preferential 
numbers, would secure the return of independent men. 
We have some experience of voting for lists in the 
borough council elections in London, and they have 
plenty of experience of it in the United States. The 
vast majority of electors accept the party list without 
inspection, or, at all events, without inquiry : and thus. 
the power of ‘‘ the machine ”’ is increased. Voting by 
list is not a bad device for securing the return of men 
who are already known by Parliamentary or other 
activity. It is no use as a means of electing unknown 
men, who can make their abilities known by the present 
system of single-member constituencies. Mr. Cox, for 
instance, is now a very well-known man and would 
doubtless secure election on a list. But before the 
election of 1906, how many people had heard of Mr. 
Cox? People in the journalistic and political world 
of London knew his ability; but his chance of being 
elected on a list of eight or ten names sent down to a 
Lancashire district from headquarters would have been 
in 1906 no better than that of any other candidate. 
No; a more hopeful plan of securing the election of 
independent men would be the formation of an organisa- 
tion for a central independent party in every consti- 
tuency. Such a central party of moderate and patriotic 
men, ‘‘ nullius addicti jurare in verba magistri ’’, might 
pay more attention to honesty and ability in a candidate 
than the existing party organisations, and they might 
insist on being heard and consulted in the selection of 
candidates. I hear that there is some proposal to start 
such an organisation for a centre party, and I wish 
it every success. For assuredly nothing will rob the 
House of Commons of its ancient prestige more effec- 
tually than the disappearance of the independent 
member. A member of Parliament owes his consti- 
tuents not merely his time and his ability, but his 
judgment: his honest, unbiassed, informed judgment. 
Of course, if the constituencies will not recognise this 
truth, then the Second Chamber will become the 
nursery of statesmen. 


MR. SHAW’S DEBATE ’’. 
By Max BEEersoum. 


A satel queer was its effect on me. As the evening 
wore on, the foot-lights receded, the audience 
vanished from around me, and though, far away, there 
the stage still was, with people talking on it, and with 
me over-hearing them quite distinctly, I felt neverthe- 
less that it was Sunday morning, and that I was 
walking along Praed Street, with a keen and un- 
remitting north-east wind against my face. Keenly, 
unremittingly, from the road unswept in deference 
to the Sabbath, the wind drove into my eyes and 
mouth and ears dry particles of refuse. Bits of 
trampled paper careered wildly past me along the 
gutters. Orange peel and whisps of straw danced 
unholy measures. For all the wind’s violence, there 
was a faint odour of staleness everywhere. I pressed 
on, wondering if the wind would ever drop, wondering 
that it had not yet blown all the dust and other 
remnants past me. But these seemed to be unending, and 
the wind permanent. It was with intense relief that [ 
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espied 4 hansom, and jumped in. . . . Only as I was 
driving away from the Duke of York’s Theatre did I 
realise that all this was a parable, and not a fact... . 
The keen and unremitting north-east wind is, of course, 
symbolic of Mr. Shaw’s brain. The dust and other 
remnants stand for the staleness of the characters and 
the ideas which Mr. Shaw here fragmentarily repro- 
duces from his past work (in which they were so fresh). 
And-Praed Street on Sunday morning is my hint of the 
cheerlessness of that resurrection, and of its distress- 
ing unloveliness. Still the parable is not complete. It 
does not include the unreality, the remoteness from 
human truth, that pervades the whole ‘‘ debate’. Let 
the fact that I never have been in Praed Street on 
Sunday morning stand for that. 

There never was any reality in Mr. Shaw’s typical 
young men and women. (I except Anne Whitfield, in 
whom—though she was certainly not, as Mr. Shaw 
claimed, ‘‘ Everywoman’’—there was humanity 
enough.) Mr. Shaw has often explained that the critics’ 
scepticism is because they are steeped in the conventions 
of the theatre and can’t recognise a real thing when 
they see it. Well, speaking for myself, I deny that 
change. The “ ingénue ’’ and “‘ juvenile lead ”’ of old- 
fashioned commercial drama have never imposed on me. 
They never have seemed to me to resemble the actual 
young women and young men whom I have known. I 
sez them as figments. And in that respect they do very 
closely resemble the young men and women of Mr. 
Shaw. The difference is that they are pretty figments. 
Mr. Shaw’s are ugly. If a man invents, we prefer the 
result to be something better than life. We cannot 
understand a man taking the pains to invent something 
worse. In point of fact, a man never does consciously 
set himself that task. What he invents—however much 
worse it be than life—is either what he (by obliquity of 
vision) supposes life to be, or else what he would like it 
tobe. Mr. Shaw’s young men and women are the more 
distressing by reason of the fear lurking in us that he 
may in his heart be rather partial to them. But no, that 
is impossible. Mr. Shaw is as distressed by his puppets 
as we are, and only by his righteous indignation against 
what he takes to be mankind is he enabled to go on 
with the task of fashioning them. When they were 
brand-new to us, their ugliness was atoned for by their 
brand-newness, and by the force and brilliancy with 
which they were presented. But now that we know 
them so well, and now that their creator just trots them 
perfunctorily out as figures in a debate that occasionally 
drifts into harlequinade and ‘‘ knock-about ’’, these 
alternately impudent and whining young men, and these 
invariably priggish and hectoring young women, all of 
them as destitute of hearts as they are of manners, and 
ali of them endowed with an equal measure of chilly 
sensuality, evoke in us a rather strong desire to see no 
more of them. Some comfort we take in our certainty 
that we shan’t, at any rate, run up against them in the 
actual world. We are safe, for example, from meeting 
there Bentley Summerhays (son of Lord Summerhays), 
the first of the characters to confront us in ‘‘ Mis- 
alliance ’’. He is Mr. Shaw’s notion of an intellectual 
but neurotic youth. His intellectuality consists in being 
rude to elder people ; and the exact manner of his rude- 
ness may be gauged from a typical remark to the man 
whose daughter he wishes to marry : ‘‘ You’re very full 
of beef to-day, aren’t you, old boy? ’’ Such is not the 
manner of any intellectual but neurotic youths whom I 
have met. But, as he showed in his portrayal of the 
poet in ‘* Candida ’’, and of the painter in ‘‘ The Doctor’s 
Dilemma ’’, and of numerous other characters, Mr. 
Shaw cannot believe that young people, of what type 
soever, are not always making themselves offensive. Let 
it be granted that many young men are physically 
cowards. They are then all the more loth to give 
offence to people stronger than themselves. They do 
not, when they are left alone with such people, proceed 
to insult them till the moment comes for dodging 
behind the furniture and throwing themselves 
upon the carpet and shrieking for their sweethearts to 
come to the rescue. This, however, is what Bentley 
Summerhays does ; and such, according to Mr. Shaw, is 
life; and any one who doubts it is ‘“‘ incorrigibly 


romantic ’’. Let it be granted, again, that many young 
women find their homes and their inexperience irksome, 
and are restless and inquisitive. These young women 
don’t, like Hypatia Tarleton (beloved of Bentley 
Summerhays), prate to the family circle about their 
desire for ‘‘ adventures ’’. Hypatia’s father is master 
of a large emporium, and she suggests to him that shop- 
girls often have ‘* adventures ’’, and feels, as perhaps 
her creator feels, that she has scored. Of course she 
scores, in the approved Shavian fashion, off the man 
whom, also in that fashion, she desires to trap into 
matrimony. ‘‘ What ’’, she asks him, “‘ are you going 
to do?’”’ ‘* Bolt ’’, he replies; and bolt through the 
window he does, pursued, in the approved Shavian 
fashion, by Hypatia. When she returns she has been 
kissed. The man tells her father that he will marry her 
if the settlements are handsome enough. The father 
consents ; and there is the end of that little idyll. Not 
very life-like, is it? Nor a pleasing invention? The 
father, speaking of the young people of this generation, 
complains that they are all of them ‘“‘ hard and coarse, 
shallow and dirty-minded ’’. So far as Mr. Shaw’s 
young people are concerned, this is true. So far: no 
further. 

I have said that these characters are perfunctory. 
Throughout the play, indeed, I had the impression that 
Mr. Shaw had not done his best—that the work had 
been thrown off in intervals snatched from lecturing 
and speech-making and organising this or that. | 
wished he would have more conscience in organising 
his own art. I do not mean to decry his present 
fashion of writing ‘‘ debates ”’ for the stage instead of 
plays. But a debate, to stand the test of the theatre, 
must be treated as an art-form. It must have some 
central point, and it must be progressive; must be 
about something, and lead to something. ‘‘ Mis- 
alliance’’ is about anything and everything that has 
chanced to come into Mr. Shaw’s head. It never pro- 
gresses, it doesn’t even revolve, it merely sprawls. 
Throughout the evening we are clutching at loose ends, 
all of which come off (though not in the slang sense) ; 
and we very soon grow weary of the pastime. So 
careless of his effects has Mr. Shaw been that he 
repeats not merely from his previous plays, but from 
within the play itself. Thus, after Summerhays has 
whined in fear of physical violence from one man, there 
is a City clerk who whines in fear of physical violence 
from another. And in the end we have Summerhays 
whining and collapsing once more. Intensely tedious, 
too, is the fun made out of the difficulty of pronouncing 
the name of the female Russian acrobat who is intro- 
duced to reinforce Miss Tarleton as a proof of the 
Shavian doctrine that men are no match for women. 
Of course, there are many delightful lines, such as 
‘“*T believe in morality. You just draw a line, and make 
other people toe it; that’s morality ’’. And there are 
lines that have that quality of quaint surprise which 
Mr. Shaw understands so well; as when John Tarleton 
says to the bank-clerk, his illegitimate son, who has 
come to shoot him and stands with levelled revolver, ‘‘ I 
suppose you are out of work? ” and the reply is ‘‘ Oh, 
no. This is just my Saturday afternoon ’’. But the 
fun of this scene is of a jarring kind. A few years ago, 
an eminent tradesman was shot dead by an hysterical 
young man who was his illegitimate son. The murderer 
then shot himself, but was nursed back to health with a 
view to the gallows. Public sentiment then stepped 
in, saying ‘‘ Don’t rob us of this young life! Wouldn’t 
twenty-five years’ penal servitude meet the case?’’ So 
again the murderer was baulked of extinction, and, since 
he has been in prison, has made two other determined but 
unsuccessful attempts at suicide. One cannot imagine 
a more horrible story than this. It is too horrible to 
be a proper theme even for tragedy. Yet Mr. Shaw 
has sought to enliven his debate by presenting a farcical) 
Whiteley and a farcical Rayner. Mr. Shaw is the most 
humane of men. And I take this scene in his play as 
a further proof of sheer carelessness. He must have 
just thrown it in without thinking. 

To condemn a work of Mr. Shaw’s is for me a new 
and a disagreeable sensation. I wonder if the fault 
is really all his. It is a mistake to suppose that in the 
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things of the mind we are less apt to be inconsistent 
than in other matters. We know that a man may love 
a woman sincerely, and yet for no apparent reason, 
gradually or suddenly, cease to love her. Not less in 
his opinions about art is he at the mercy of inscrutable 
change. He may love this or that work, and then, 
without being able to give any satisfactory reason 
to himself, grow cold. Can it be that I... no! I 
have given very satisfactory reasons why I don’t like 
‘* Misalliance ’’ . . . Praed Street, Sunday morning, 
and a not bracing, a blighting, wind. 


ILL-GOTTEN GAINS. 
By Epwarp H. Cooper. 


A HISTORY of gambling can be a fearfully dreary 

business. However exciting the loss or gain of 
a fortune may be in action to each man who is losing 
or winning it, there is a hopeless sameness about the 
proceedings and emotions of such persons. The pre- 
sence of two or three regular gamblers at a lunch party 
at Monte Carlo means an hour of misery for the non- 
gambling guests, who have to listen to tales of 
** systems ’’ and ‘‘ runs on the red ’’ which, even if 
they were true and well told, would be utterly unin- 
teresting ; while the hapless listener, if he has spent a 
bare week at Monte Carlo, knows that they are lies, 
and has already been reduced to tears of boredom by a 
score of similar narratives. Stories of the racing world 
can be more interesting ; but the old tales of the Turf 
have been retold with some frequency, and new ones are 
too apt to be tainted with Yankee ‘‘ smartness ”’. 
Therefore one greets Mr. Ralph Nevill’s ‘‘ Light Come, 
Light Go ’’ * with an amazed admiration which I for 
one have never given to any similar book. There is 
no chapter in it which is not stuffed with delightfully 
told anecdotes, at least two-thirds of which are new to 
me ; while the more familiar stories of the racing world 
and of the eighteenth-century gambling clubs find their 
due place, with excellent illustrations and a minimum 
of moralising. 

I have one quarrel with Mr. Nevill, and will get it 
over at once. He must not talk about the English dis- 
approval of such places as Ostend as ‘‘ hypocritical ’’, 
nor write such sentences (apropos of the suppression 
and reopening of the Ostend gambling-rooms) as ‘‘ The 
usual time-worn phrases as to the demoralising effects 
of gambling were unctuously presented to a public 
whose conscience, it was declared, had too long been 
outraged by the proximity of such a dangerous tempta- 
tion ’’. The Saturpay Review, which was the first 
and most emphatic of Ostend’s enemies, stated from 
the beginning that England had two objections to the 
proceedings there. In the first place, gambling was 
brought within reach of clerks, shop folk and other men 
totally unable to afford it. Secondly, the gambling 
itself, together with its managers and servants, was of 
a kind open to the severest comments, for reasons which 
the Saturpay Review specified on various occasions 
with a frankness which caused considerable commotion 
among the managers in question. If Mr. Nevill can- 
not see the difference, from the English point of view, 
between Ostend and the far-off, costly, well-managed 
domain of the Prince of Monaco, his views on the 


subject of gambling are less commendable than his 


stories about it. The thing is a petty and rather vicious 
amusement, which the State very properly kicks out of 
the way of weaker brethren whenever it can. To call 
newspapers ‘‘ hypocritical ’’ which lend their aid to 
such work is simply silly. 

The fact that ‘‘ no one wins at gambling ”’ is noted 
by Mr. Nevill, as by all similar historians. Even the 
famous Jack Mytton, whose commendable practice it 
was to smash all the gambling apparatus and thrash the 
proprietor of any club where he suspected foul play, 
and who. is supposed to have won on the whole 
more than he lost, had endless disasters with his win- 
nings. He had broken the banks of two well-known 


* “Light Come, Light Go."' By Ralph Nevill. London: 
Macmillan. 1909. 15s. 


London hells on one occasion, and was driving home 
with a large sum in notes. While counting these he 
went to sleep, and found on waking that several thou- 
sand pounds’ worth of them had been blown out of the 
window. Decidedly a case, as Mr. Nevill says, of 
‘* light come, light go’’. But then Jack Mytton had 
an advantage over most modern gamblers in that he 
was nearly always drunk when he played, and against a 
joyfully intoxicated gambler no bank has a chance. I 
remember myself encountering a man who was just 
sober enough to pass the janitors at Monte Carlo, who 
borrowed a louis from me and put it on a number, which 
of course turned up. He left the maximum on the same 
number, which naturally turned up again. Then he sat 
down, put 6,000 francs on the red, and sat there shak- 
ing his head tearfully at his stake while the red turned 
up eight times running. Having now won something 
over £2,000, he consented to depart: an example 
which, it is needless to add, was followed by the £2,000 
in the course of the next day or two. An old croupier 
at Monte Carlo with a marvellous memory for faces told 
me once that he himself had never seen a big winner 
who kept his winnings for more than two years. One 
considerable winner, of whom Mr. Nevill tells, retired 
from the gambling world very much out of pocket be- 
cause he paid his own losses, but professed and adhered 
strictly to a theory that ‘‘ it was impossible to ask a 
gentleman for money ’’’. This was Elwes, the nephew 
of the famous miser, and himself inclined to save money 
in numerous queer ways. One day at Newmarket he 
drove a friend over to the races, who, after a four hours’ 
drive and a good deal of business, began to hint at the 
comforts of a good dinner. Elwes produced from his 
greatcoat pocket a piece of old crushed pancake which 
he assured his friend was ‘‘ as good as new ’”’, though 
it had been in his pocket for two months. The same 
afternoon Elwes had, unsolicited, lent Lord Abingdon 
47,000 to save him from forfeiting a match which he 
had a chance of winning. 

Elwes played piquet once for thirty-six successive 
hours ; but this, of course, is by no meansarecord Casa- 
nova and d’Entragues once began a game of piquet for 
franc points, with the further understanding that the first 
man to rise from the table should lose 1,000 francs. The 
game began at three o’clock one afternoon; at nine 
o’clock next morning the players drank some chocolate 
without stopping play; at four o’clock that afternoon 
they had some soup; throughout that evening and 
night the play went on steadily; at nine next morning 
d’Entragues was ‘* so dazed that he could hardly shuffle 
the cards, but declared that for his part he should not 
leave the table till either he or his opponent lay dead 
on the floor ’’’. On attempting to drink the next bowl 
of soup which was brought to him d’Entragues fell down 
in a faint, upon which Casanova ‘‘ gave half a dozen 
louis to the croupier, who had been awake for forty-two 
consecutive hours, leisurely put the gold he had won in 
his pockets, and strolled out to a chemist’s, where he 
bought a mild emetic ’’. One’s sympathy rather goes 
out in these circumstances to the croupiers and other 
officials, an army of whom was, of course, attached to 
every gaming house. Mr. Nevill tells of the commis- 
sioner (the proprietor), the operator (dealer at faro, 
etc.), croupier, puff (a decoy), squib (a puff of meaner 
rank), flasher (with the light duties of swearing that the 
bank had been constantly broken), a captain (to fight 
anyone who disputed about paying), a dunner (with 
similar but less martial duties), an orderly (to give 
notice of the approach of the constables), with waiters, 
porters, runners, linkboys, chairmen, affidavitmen, and 
bravoes. Where hazard was played men were kept on 
the premises whose sole duty was to swallow the dice in 
case of a raid by the police. Altogether unempioyment 
must have been rare in London in those days, for the 
world gambled about everything, from chess and tennis 
(at which a Mr. Damer lost 40,000 guineas and then 
shot himself) down to hazard, perhaps the most popular 
dice game the world has ever known. One famous 
devotee to it left an injunction in his will that his bones 
should be made into dice and his skin into covering for 
the boxes. Mr. Nevill, by the way, gives admirably 
clear explanations of hazard, faro, biribi, and other 
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games of the period ; while his narrative comes down to 
the raid on the baccarat of the Park Club in 1884, and 
to ‘‘ scenes ’’ in modern Paris gambling clubs. About 
one of the latter he tells a good story of an 
English nobleman who found that his pocket-book con- 
taining several thousand francs had been taken out of 
his coat in the hall, and complained to the committee 
that it must have been stolen either by the waiters or 
members. ‘‘ We can answer for the waiters ’’ was the 
reply of the committee. 

Stories of eccentric bets in the eighteenth century 
seem to be endless. Mr. Nevill has unearthed dozens 
which are at least new to me. ‘‘ Old Q.’s ’’ bet of a 
thousand guineas that he would produce a man who 
would eat more at a meal than anyone Sir John Lade 
could find, and the judge’s letter announcing the result : 
‘‘] have not time to state particulars, but merely to 
acquaint your grace that your man beat his antagonist 
by a pig and an apple-pye ’’, is delightful. Another 
rather gruesome story is of an execution at the Old 
Bailey, when two men were being hung, and a young 
nobleman won a hundred guineas in a bet “‘ that the 
shorter of the two would give the last kick ’’. The 
Count de Buckeburg’s ride from London to Edinburgh 
in four days with his face turned towards the horse’s 
tail makes a good story, as does the wager of Lord 
Orford, an ancestor of the author’s, that a drove of 
geese would beat a drove of turkeys in a race from 
Norwich to London. The geese won by keeping on the 
road at a steady pace, while the turkeys flew to roost 
every evening in the trees adjoining the road. I wish 
every success to Mr. Nevill’s enchanting and entertain- 
ing stories about human beings of the same breed as 
these last winners. 


MR. HOLBROOKE AND OTHERS. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


R. HOLBROOKE is certainly a very enterprising 
personage. His artists unfortunately are not 

so enterprising. A week or so agoI mentioned that the 
New Symphony Orchestra would assist Mr. Holbrooke 
at Queen’s Hall, and that traction-engines and other 
new instruments would be employed. I regret to say 
that when the affair came off there were no traction- 
engines. Further, Mr. Holbrooke’s lady singer had 
been taken ill, and the lady he engaged in her place 
followed the evil example. In consequence his concert 
was considerably shortened; and, not content with 
the results of the rulings of fate, Mr. Holbrooke 
himself stepped in and made his short concert shorter 
by the omission of the ‘‘ Oberon ’’ overture—an 
item which I had looked forward to as being, what- 
ever the rest of the programme might be, a fine 
piece of music. It is worth while protesting against 
this, because, to speak bluntly, Mr. Holbrooke ought 
to have known that a concert entirely taken up even by, 
say, Bach must inevitably become tiresome. And Mr. 
Holbrooke will be the first to admit that his name is not 
Bach ; nor is it Beethoven, nor Mozart : composers we 
love and adore, and yet—we might find it hard to 
stand a whole evening of them. Were I a very great 
composer I should give—if I gave any concerts at all of 
my own music—a couple of my own pieces and make 
up the rest of my programme with some of the master- 
pieces of old. There would be a duple result—perhaps 
a triple result. First, the programme would prove me 
to be not unduly egotistical ; secondly, the really noble 
Pieces of music would help the audience to keep its 
temper. Thirdly—and I think Mr. Holbrooke need 
not be offended—my plan would enable the audience to 
understand how much greater I was, as a composer, 
than the other men whose works I had included. Mr. 
Holbrooke gave us no such chance. His concert was 
terribly monotonous. His scoring is fine ; his invention 
is only middling. The question I put to myself at the 
end of the suite or symphony called ‘‘ Les Hommages ” 
was Why not? Only one reason can be given why such 
music should not be written, and that reason is not quite 
a reason : it is, Why should it be written? Or take the 
variations—‘‘ twenty variations ‘‘ Three Blind 


Mice ’’: why should they have been written? Of all 
nursery songs this is surely the least dignified. For 
the present I must say that Mr. Holbrooke has not 
justified the attention he calls to himself. His stuff is 
not sufficiently inspissated, ‘‘ boiled down ’’: it flows 
far too freely; it is far too glib. There is no genuine 
Holbrooke flavour in it. There is no new atmosphere : 
there is no atmosphere, new or old. Mr. Holbrooke is 
a musician whom every genuine musician must hold in 
respect ; but it seems to me that he is writing too much 
and thinking and feeling too little. 

But Mr. Holbrooke is a very angel for concentrated 
effort compared with Mr. Granville Bantock, whose 
setting of FitzGerald’s Omar Khayyim was sung by 
the London Choral Society last week. I apply the word 
‘** glib’? to Mr. Holbrooke. I cannot find an adequate 
word to describe Mr. Bantock’s flow of musical phrases. 
His music runs on and on: there seems as little 
reason it should leave off as there had been that it 
should begin. It bothers and puzzles me to know why, 
when there are so many. glorious subjects to write 
about, any composer should find himself driven to the 
‘** Rubdiyat ’’. Magnificent poetry though it is, it 
seems to me exactly the kind of poetry that needs 
no musical setting. Speaking as a musician, it seems 
to me to be literary poetry : the whole effect and atmo- 
sphere are created by the skilful literary use of words ; 
there is nothing primitive or elemental about it; it is, I 
should say, the most sophisticated poem, or rendering 
of a poem, ever published. For musical setting you 
must get back to elemental things. However, Mr. 
Granville Bantock evidently does not think so; but at 
any rate he might have thought of one point: that in 
any form of art monotony isacurse. His setting of the 
‘* Rubdiydt ’’ is the most monotonous piece of music 
I have heard for years. Perhaps Mr. Bantock felt the 
poem sincerely enough, and perhaps he sincerely ex- 
pressed his feelings in music ; but in such a case sincerity 
does not compensate for the absence of the highest art. 
Genuine emotion, Oscar Wilde said, is responsible for a 
great deal of bad art. Moreover, Omar is a poet we 
dip into: ordinarily we do not read him straight 
through from beginning to end. Last week we were 
compelled to hear him from beginning to end at a 
sitting ; and the beginning and the ending seemed very, 
very far apart. But though I damn Mr. Bantock with 
no faint blame for setting the ‘‘ Rubdiydt ’’ at all, I 
joyfully admit that, in spite of all his shortcomings, there 
are delicious passages in his music. Only one word can 
be used about the passage ‘‘ Yet, ah, that spring should 
vanish with the rose’’, and that word is divine. 
Another dozen such touches occur. In fact, were the 
whole cantata, or oratorio, or whatever else it may be 
called, shortened to one-tenth of its present length, we 
might have a great work. 

A work of which not one Londoner in a thousand 
knows anything is a Mass in D composed by Ludwig 
van Beethoven. The London Symphony Orchestra gave 
a superb rendering of their share of it on 14 February 
at Queen’s Hall. The choral share, undertaken by the 
Sheffield Musical Union, cannot be praised without 
very considerable reserve. They are not a par- 
ticularly good set of singers. Their accent is exces- 
sive and their tone thin, almost miserable. I have 
no doubt that they did their best, and to insult a band 
of musical enthusiasts is the last thing in the world I 
would wish to do, but that attenuated tone and over- 
accent were just the qualities that a lover of fine chorus- 
singing cannot pardon. They sang a cantata of old 
Bach, the gentleman who went out during Divine Ser- 
vice to get a drink because the sermon was so dry, 
and the emphasis and the grinding rhythm were quite 
intolerable. Beethoven’s Mass is, of course, a 
stupendous thing. The Viennese Mass of Haydn and 
Mozart was a trifling thing, but Beethoven, taking the 
frivolous means of his predecessors, and using them 
with single-hearted concentration on the expression of 
his griefs and sorrows—and, poor fellow, he had many 
—created a work which stands with any of Palestrina’s 
Masses and with Bach’s mightiest concert achievement 
in B minor.  Richter’s conducting was beyond all 
praise. Madame Gleeson-White sang beautifully and 
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expressively, and Mr. Robert Radford was magnificent 
in some of the wonderful but terribly difficult passages 
Beethoven left behind for him to sing. 

There is an opera season going on ; but that can wait. 


< 


FRENCH COUNTRY LIFE. 
IV.—OUR MUNICIPAL ELECTION. 


Eyre village is situated beyond that wealthy country 

which lies between Amiens and Beauvais, whose 
cathedrals are two of the most magnificent in the world, 
for their nave and choir put together would realise 
the highest ideal of an architect. The village is small 
and unpretentious, but party feeling runs high. It was 
indeed a vital question which disturbed our peace. 
Before the opening of the local sugar refinery the roads 
were bad and cut up in wet weather. The constant 
passage of heavy carts between October and February 
had, however, made reform urgent, and they were now 
decidedly above the average ; but their upkeep was very 
costly. The sugar refiner contributed his share; but 
that was not enough. The peasantry wished for a super- 
tax on him and on the Chateau, which, although they 
had little to say to the extra cost, had a broad back and 
must bear it. At the first ballot the Radical party had 
carried two out of the four candidates, who had recorded 
more than half the available votes; but the four other 
candidates had not come up to these requirements and 
their seats were still vacant and had to be filled up. If 
the supporters of the Chateau were only unanimous, 
victory might yet be won ; but the gardener had, without 
consulting anyone, put himself forward, and he had a 
deadly feud with the steward. It would be very diffi- 
cult to carry both, and one had to withdraw. The 
gardener was a recent importation, and was given to 
understand that his heroism and self-sacrifice would 
be appreciated beyond measure if he would only with- 
draw, and he consented to do so. He was, however, 
so full of his noble self-sacrifice that he boasted of it 
at the village inn. This nettled the steward, who at the 
last moment sent the drummer round the commune to 
announce his withdrawal. The result was a foregone 
conclusion. Two Radicals, two Conservatives, and one 
waverer were elected. The waverer was an intimate 
friend of Pére Dupuy, the Radical candidate for the 
mayoralty, so that there was no doubt as to who would 
be elected mayor. 

The sugar refiner saw there was a chance of saving 
the situation. He had up Danton, Pére Dupuy’s son- 
in-law, who was in difficulties, and told him that he 
would see him through if he would only abstain from 
voting for his father-in-law. The matter seemed 
settled, and the Conservative party looked forward to 
certain victory. Unfortunately they had counted upon 
the result too soon. Piron, one of the municipal 
councillors, could neither read nor write; but he had 
taken every precaution. He had spent a whole day 
learning how to put together the six letters which went 
to make up the name of Lenoir, the Conservative candi- 
date. When the votes came to be counted the Bureau 
disallowed his. It was true that his intention was per- 
fectly clear beyond a doubt; still, the Bureau was hostile 
and exercised its discretion by refusing to recognise 
what was absolutely clear. The Conservative party 
was, however, somewhat relieved when it turned out 
that Pére Dubois had made a mistake. He had not 
dropped a ballot paper into the box, but a receipted bill. 
In most countries his vote would have been invalidated, 
but at S. Jean things are worked differently. When 
he asked leave at the counting to substitute his ballot 
paper for the receipted bill, the Bureau argued that his 
intention was clear and allowed the vote. The school- 
master was a strong Radical, but he had conscientious 
scruples and suggested that this was going rather far. 
He supported his argument by reference to the statute ; 
but this did not matter, though his Radicalism was 
Seyond reproach and he always was loudest in denounc- 
ing the rich at the Radical public-house. The Bureau 
told him to hold his tongue, and the délégué warned 
him that if the schoolmaster was not more careful he 
would have to report his disloyalty to the Republic to 


the authorities, and he naturally withdrew all protest 
in the face of such threats. This produced a tie, and 
then the older candidate is preferred in France. Pére 
Dupuy, being the elder of the two candidates, was 
therefore declared duly elected, subject to the appeal 
lodged against the Bureau’s refusal to admit the 
validity of Piron’s vote. The matter came first before 
the Conseil de Préfecture at the chief town of the arron- 
dissement. It was debated and argued for three days 
with all the eloquence the lawyers on both sides could 
command, but the verdict was a foregone conclusion, 
and Pére Dupuy’s election was duly confirmed. There 
was, however, another appeal to the Conseil d’Etat in 
Paris, a body which contains a sufficient number of men 
who are outside the reach of political pressure. In this 
case the judgments not only of the Bureau but of the 
Conseil de Préfecture were reversed, and Piron’s vote 
was recognised as valid. The whole country was very 
much upset, as the new Mayor had been firmly installed 


in his seat, and it was never expected that any tribunal» 


would ever think of unseating a supporter of the Govern- 
ment. The effect was, however, magical. Not only 
the waverer but one of the Radicals realised it was as 
well to be on good terms with the new Conservative 
Mayor, and rallied to his side, so that for the present 
the condition is absolutely peaceful and likely to remain 
so for the next three and a half years when the next 
Municipal election takes place. The sugar refiner is, 
however, extremely anxious, and called some time ago 
at the Chateau. He realised he had himself no prospect 
of being elected Mayor, but M. le Comte was sure of 
success if he would only become a naturalised French- 
man. The Comte de Patates replied that he was 
extremely touched by this proof of confidence, but he 
was an Austrian and occupied a high position in his 
own country. Were he to become a naturalised French- 
man he would forfeit many privileges in his native 
land; but M. Legent failed to understand. Think 
what it would mean. He could then do what he liked 
with the commune, have a voice in the government of 
the department, more or less indirect, and perhaps some 
day or another be Deputy for the department. He 
could, moreover, appear in evening dress with a tricolor 
band round his chest and marry those who wished to 
be joined in holy matrimony. Could there be a finer 
position? and, after all, was not France a much grander 
country than any other? Refuse the dead certainty of 
being Mayor of S. Jean! No, he could not understand 
it. It was simply incredible. The prospect is not, how- 
ever, absolutely hopeless. The servants of the Chateau 
can be registered as voters at S. Jean, and if only they 
can be depended on to give their votes for the Con- 
servative candidate on the next occasion, the future will 
be absolutely secure. As it is the Mayor of S. Jean, 
a worthy publican and farmer, does his work quietly 
and unostentatiously and keeps the roads in good con- 
dition without endeavouring to increase the contribu- 
tion of the Chateau or refinery to the local rates. 


THE STARLING IN LONDON. 


EAR after year as .summer wanes the London 
starlings, nesting duties done, return to their 
ancestral roosting-trees in the parks. Early comers 
in scattered groups begin to make their appearance 
on July evenings. The first small flocks, increasing 
day by day as autumn advances, gradually swell 
into countless hordes of birds, all eagerly seeking 
shelter for the night. In September and October these 
sunset gatherings, so well known and impressive a 
feature of autumn in London, have reached their height. 
But at the beginning of November the starlings begin 
gradually to desert their accustomed sleeping-places. 
By the middle of that month two, at least, of their 
chief strongholds—those in S. James’ and Regent’s 
Parks—were, last year, almost entirely abandoned. 
Denuded of the hurrying throngs of clamouring birds, 
the parks, on gloomy and dismal November afternoons, 
seemed doubly desolate: a few belated stragglers, 
which at times flew aimlessly hither and thither over- 
head as if seeking their departed fellows and bewildered 
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by their absence, serving only to add to the sense of 
loneliness. 

The disappearance of the starling flocks from London 
may probably be connected with that general migratory 
movement towards the West which has been observed 
to accompany or to precede the first bitter easterly 
winds; the starling garrison of London falling back, 
as it were, to take part with fieldfares, redwings, 
thrushes, and other birds in a great concerted retreat 
before the outposts of advancing winter. 

Starlings seem to have a peculiar fondness for roost- 
ing near water. In all the four central London parks 
they crowd together at night, either on one of the little 
islands scattered about the various ornamental waters 
or, as in S. James’ Park of late years, in the trees on 
each side of the lake. Long after the main bodies had 
evacuated their great camping-grounds in S. James’ 
and Regent’s Parks detachments still occupied other 
positions (notably in Battersea Park and on the island 
in the Serpentine) in markedly diminished numbers. 
Early in December the roosting colony in the island 
had shrunk to very small dimensions. On Christmas 
Day, therefore, it was surprising to observe that 
Hyde Park had become once more the rendezvous 
of very large numbers of starlings. But instead of 
alighting at once on the island, all the incoming flocks 
of birds crossed the Serpentine and pitched in the 
branches of some tall trees on its southern bank. In 
this new-found refuge, at four o’clock that afternoon, 
the starlings had apparently decided to settle down for 
the night. The unceasing chatter of the assembled 
birds, growing louder and louder as their numbers 
gradually increased, resounded far and wide through 
the park. Close to the trees the din was almost deafen- 
ing. Suddenly there came a silence, in strange and 
striking contrast with the uproar which preceded it, 
and, as if at a word of command, half the great host 
rose simultaneously into the air. Over the water, in 
mazy evolutions, the wheeling, whirling battalions 
drifted away by degrees, finally to shower down into the 
trees and bushes on the island. The instant they arose, 
fresh turmoil broke from the birds who were left 
behind. Then, a moment later, another sudden hush in 
the trees behind announced that the second contingent 
had also taken wing. It was not until all the starlings 
were in flight that it was realised how great were their 
numbers. At a moderate estimate there could not have 
been less than two thousand birds in sight. When at 
last they settled down in their final resting-place on the 
eyot, their evening chorus, borne across the lake, 
sounded like the noise of rushing water. 

There was a wonderful setting to this remarkable 
scene. The air on Christmas Day was very mild and 
serene. The sun at afternoon went down behind the 
trees to the west, a globe of orange splendour. In the 
distance a song-thrush, full-throated, poured out a flood 
of delicious melody. High in the heavens to the east 
a full moon flung a broad track of light across the Ser- 
pentine. In the clear pure after-sunset glow the 
marchings and counter-marchings of the mighty host of 
birds above the still and shining water made an unfor- 
gettable spectacle. 

For the reappearance in London of these hordes of 
starlings two reasons may be suggested. It may be that 
a fresh wave of immigration from Europe had set in; 
or possibly, since the movements of migratory birds 
appear to precede a change of weather, some of the 
starlings which abandoned the parks in November had 
retraced their steps in advance of the spell of warm 
westerly winds which marked the close of the year. 

Starlings seldom feed near their roosting-places. 
Morning and evening the flocks which appear in the 
parks every autumn must travel far afield. What are 
the limits of this daily double journey it is not easy to 
say, but it is certain that many of the birds come in to 
London from beyond Hampstead Heath, where, in 
autumn, parties of starlings may frequently be seen, 
making their way steadily southward, no doubt bound 
for one of the parks north of the river. 

It may often be observed that the starlings which 
roost in the north-river parks arrive at their destination 
almost invariably from north or west. (In Battersea 


Park, on the other hand, we have seen no birds approach 
except from the south.) Is it caprice or hereditary habit 
which decides their choice of a resting-place? Possibly 
tradition may explain why many of the northern-feeding 
birds, on their return in the evening, do not halt at 
the first available open space in their line of flight. 
Regent’s Park, apparently an ideal spot, is avoided by 
probably as many birds as stop there. Here is another 
problem. Although spreading themselves so freely over 
their chosen sphere of influence, the north-river starlings 
never, so far as it may be seen, stray south of S. James’ 
Park, nor do the southern flocks penetrate north of 
Battersea Park. Is the river, then, a natural line of 
cleavage? This theory is put forward for what it may 
be worth, but in support of it we may say that from a 
high window in Chelsea we have watched, on autumn 
afternoons, parties of starlings travelling eastward 
along the northern bank of the Thames as if making for 
S. James’ Park ; while near at hand on the opposite shore 
the trees of Battersea Park seemed to beckon to them 
invitingly. 

The break-up of the great gatherings in the parks 
coincided with the appearance of starlings in unaccus- 
tomed places. Rather more than a year ago many flocks 
of the birds (an overflow, apparently, from the mass meet- 
ing in S. James’ Park) might be seen making their way 
eastward over the Strand and the Embankment to roost 
in the Temple Gardens. Last November, again, a large 
flying column bivouacked for some weeks in these 
gardens and in the trees of the Embankment close by. 
After their departure a few score forlorn stragglers 
were still to be seen on December evenings in some 
plane-trees close to the Temple Station, where, in the 
full glare of the street-lamps, they roosted nightly in 
close proximity to a numerous colony of sparrows. The 
sparrows, however, kept to themselves on the lower 
boughs, while the starlings gathered higher up. 

The choice of some of these starling sleeping-places 
certainly seems to be determined by mere caprice. In 
Portugal Street, a narrow thoroughfare close to the 
Law Courts, two plane-trees stand side by side just 
within the railings of King’s College Hospital. On 
their bare exposed branches more than a hundred 
starlings slept every night for several weeks last 
autumn, while scarcely a stone’s-throw away the many 
trees in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, offering, it would seem, 
far more desirable cover, were absolutely deserted. 

But trees are not the only roosting-places of starlings 
in autumn and winter. For instance, the arch at the 
top of Constitution Hill is often occupied by sleeping 
birds ; in Trafalgar Square many more find harbourage 
in sheltered nooks on the National Gallery. But the 
oddest dormitory of all remains to be mentioned. Al! 
through December and well into the New Year hundreds 
of starlings roosted on Nelson’s Column. Strange as 
this position may seem, they perhaps find better pro- 
tection from the cold amongst crannies and holes in the 
decorated capital of the column than in the high exposed 
branches. of trees. It was interesting to watch the 
arrival of the birds at their lofty eyrie. Flock after flock, 
some large, some small, were to be seen before sunset 
making straight for the column—every new swarm as 
it settled causing much excitement amongst the birds 
already assembled. After alighting, the starlings (at 
that height looking like so many black specks) could be 
seen moving restlessly over the flat top of the capital or 
peering over its edge, eventually finding shelter in the 
projecting scroll-work below. Some nestled in any snug 
recess to be found on the statue of Nelson itself. All this 
time fresh troops were continually arriving. Sometimes 
a flock of birds, flashing suddenly into sight, looked, as 
it hurtled through the air against a background of grey 
sky, like a shower of stones flung from the void by some 
giant unseen arm; or like a charge of shrapnel bursting 
against the impregnable column; the bulk of the well- 
aimed missiles striking’ the towering target; the 
remnant, over-shooting the mark, vanishing into the 
haze beyond. 

Soon after February has begun most of the London 
starlings make their appearance once more in the parks 
and open spaces, in preparation for the mating season. 
As spring approaches the paired birds gradually dis- 
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perse, each couple seeking some convenient breeding- 
place. In mild weather nest-building sometimes begins 
before the end of March. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE GERMAN CLOUD. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Constitutional Club, 16 February 1910. 


Sir,—Your issue of the 12th inst. contains under the 
above heading a review of my book ‘‘ Great and Greater 
Britain’’. In it your reviewer writes, ‘‘ One feels that 
it is necessary to walk warily among Mr. Ellis Barker’s 
facts and figures’’, and he gives various examples of 
my inaccuracy. He quotes, for instance, my statement, 
“We have a standing army of 1,200,000 paupers, and 
our permanent and occasional paupers number together 
at least 3,000,000’°’. Wishing to refute this statement, 
he writes that, according to the Local Government 
Returns, ‘‘ all persons who can be classed as paupers 
were 959,848 on 1 January 1909, and that the total 
number of persons relieved during the year ending 
September 1907 was 1,709,436 ”’. 

Your reviewer's figures are quite correct. Only they 
do not apply to the United Kingdom, but merely to 
England and Wales, a fact which he probably did not 
know when he made use of the Local Government 
Returns. On page 388 of the Statistical Abstract for the 
United Kingdom for 1909 you will find that the number 
of our paupers was in January of that year 1,161,402, 
or, in round numbers, 1,200,000, as stated in my book. 
The total number of paupers relieved during the course 
of the year was in England and Wales 1,709,436, in 
Scotland 147,660, in Ireland 219,220, or 2,076,316 for 
the United Kingdom. Here again the figures supplied 
by your reviewer in correction of mine apply to England 
and Wales only. In the total of 2,076,316 paupers are 
not included the large army of pauper lunatics and 
of poor people who live wholly or partly on private 
charity, and who for all practical purposes are as much 
paupers as those who receive official charity. There 
are probably about five private paupers to every ten 
official ones, and I think that my estimate that our 
permanent and occasional paupers number at least 
3,000,000 is not easily challengeable. . 

Your reviewer complains that, in referring to the 
German Savings Banks, I give widely different sums. 
On page 141 I state that the German Savings Banks’ 
deposits amounted to £633,756,000 in 1905. That 
figure is the latest given in the Statistical Year Book 
of Germany for 1908. On page 51 I say ‘‘ There are 
almost £800,000,000 in the German Savings Banks ”’. 
This statement also is correct. In 1907 the German 
Savings Banks’ deposits amounted, according to a 
White Book published by the German Ministry of 
Finance, to £694,455,000. Allowing for a similar 
imcrease during the next two years, these should have 
amounted to about £750,000,000 in 1909, when my 
book was published. Adding to this figure the Savings 
Banks’ reserve fund of about £50,000,000 (see the 
German Year Book), my statement ‘‘ there are almost 
4 800,000,000 in the German Savings Banks will be 
found correct. Under these circumstances I think that 
your reviewer’s remark ‘‘ The most hardened elec- 
tioneering pamphleteer must pause before making use 
of Mr. Ellis Barker’s figures as to German thrift in the 
face of such discrepancy ’’ was very uncalled for, and 
that he had no right to complain of my “‘ indifference 
to accuracy ’’ on the strength of the shaky evidence 
which he supplied. 

Consideration for vour space prevents my dealing 
with his remaining strictures, which are as uncalled for 
as those which I have dealt with. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. Barker. 


[Our complaint was that Mr. Ellis Barker was too 
prone to make sweeping statements without adducing 
authority to support them. In particular we referred to 


the impossibility of ascertaining precisely what was 
included in the figures used by him in regard to 
pauperism. Mr. Ellis Barker now attempts to justify 
his figures by the assumption that ‘‘ there are probably 
about five private paupers to every ten official ones ”’, 
The rest of the paragraph from which the statement in 
question is taken certainly does not suggest that ke 
intended to include private paupers in the statistics he 
uses. In any case readers are surely entitled to know 
that so large a factor in the round numbers quoted 
consists of a guess which cannot be supported by any 
available statistics. Furthermore, Mr. Ellis Barker 
now includes the whole of the United Kingdom in his 
calculations. The paragraph in question, as it stands, 
certainly does not appear to refer to the whole of the 
United Kingdom. 

As to the discrepancy in the figures relating to 
German Savings Banks upon which we remarked, it is 
only necessary to repeat our quotations in order to 
justify our criticism. On page 51 Mr. Ellis Barker says, 
‘there are only £210,000,000 in the British Savings 
Banks, while there are almost £800,000,000 in the 
German Savings Banks ’’. On page 182 he says, ‘‘ we 
find that there are in the German Savings Banks 
£650,000,000, as compared with but £ 210,000,000 in 
Great Britain.’’ The discrepancy exhibited by pages 51 
and 182 is hardly explained away by referring to a third 
figure on page 141.—Ep. S. R.]} 


JAMAICA AND IMPERIAL PREFERENCE. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REvIEw. 
Kingston, Jamaica, 31 January Ig10. 


Sir,—The British West Indies have for a long time 
been looked upon as the poor relations of the imperial 
family, and they have occasionally been helped with 
doles in times of severe economic distress. During the 
administration of Mr. Chamberlain at the Colonial Office 
a more systematic effort was made towards assisting 
them, and to some extent that effort was rewarded with 
success ; at the same time, it must be clear to anyone 
who knows these colonies that their condition is still 
very unsatisfactory ; for, even though Jamaica is better 
off to-day than she has been for fifty years, it has to be 
recognised that her prosperity rests upon the most 
insecure of foundations. Her principal staple is the 
banana, a plant which goes down before a gust of wind 
that would not materially affect the cane plant. Her 
chief market is the United States of America, and that 
fact alone fills her with fear. For she dares do nothing 
to offend her giant neighbour, and is never quite certain 
that she will long retain the position she holds in the 
fruit market of America. ‘This situation has produced 
a great deal of uneasiness; and in all the islands, as 
well as in British Guiana, the feeling is that the only 
alternative to what practically amounts to stagnation 
is the finding of a sure and profitable market for British 
West Indian produce. 

At the present moment a Royal Commission is visiting 
the West Indies for the purpose of finding out whether 
Canada might not provide such a market. This Com- 
mission is now in Jamaica; a little later on it will be 
in British Guiana. But Jamaica has already decided 
against giving any preference to Canada, and this for 
two reasons: first, because she cannot run the slightest 
risk of American retaliation ; next, because Canada does 
not offer any considerable market for Jamaica’s pro- 
ducts. This colony is willing enough to give a subsidy 
towards establishing a regular steamship service be- 
tween herself and the Dominion, but beyond that she 
will not go. Yet she would be prepared to-morrow to 
give a preference to commodities coming both from 
England and from Canada were she assured of preferen- 
tial treatment in the mother country’s market. 

And not Jamaica only, but every other British tropical 
possession in this part of the world knows that it is 
upon Great Britain and not upon Canada that they all 
must depend for their future development. Some of 
these colonies are ready to enter into reciprocal trade 
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relations with Canada, but the fact is that Canada will 
not be able to do very much for them. The real benefit 
that I expect from the inquiries of this Royal Commis- 
sion, indeed, is that they will demonstrate that the 
mother country alone can effectually assist her colonies 
-—Canada included. 

For, in spite of what Mr. Norman Lamont and other 
Liberal politicians have written in favour of Canadian 
and West Indian reciprocity (with the intention of show- 
ing that the West Indies can progress without British 
preferential treatment), it remains true that Canada is 
an agricultural country mainly. In 1908, out of a total 
export trade amounting to £56,000,000, Canadian 
agricultural produce, fisheries produce, forest produce 
and animals and their produce accounted for 
£36,000,000, while manufactures accounted for but 
45,700,000. In the same year Canada purchased 
nearly £ 48,000,000 worth of manufactures. Now the 
West Indies export largely the raw materials of manu- 
factures—sugar, cocoa, coffee, limes and honey; they 
also (Jamaica chiefly) export oranges and bananas. 
But Canada only buys about £300,000 worth of bananas 
ayear. And her total purchases of sugar in 1908 came 
to something under £2,100,000. Trinidad alone could 
supply her with all the raw sugar she needs and will 
need for many ayear. Jamaica could easily send to her 
six times the quantity of bananas she takes, and still 
be able to produce much more. The fact is that 
Canada’s purchases of tropical produce (excepting 
cocoanut and palm oil, which is not a West Indian 
export) amounted in value to but £ 4,000,000 in 1908, 
and the most casual acquaintance with Canadian in- 
dustries will convince anyone that that sum will not be 
greatly exceeded for several years to come. It must 
also be remembered that only £ 1,858,760 of it went to 
the West Indies and to British Guiana; and Canada, 
while offering a preference to these colonies, does not 
propose to give them a monopoly in her market. 

But suppose she did. Suppose that the British West 
indies (including British Guiana) were to double their 
export trade with Canada during the next five years. 
That might mean about £4,000,000 a year for them, 
and this sum is by no means to be despised. But surely 
the West Indies should hope for a better future. Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, the Chairman of the Royal Com- 
mission, has said that ‘‘ it would be desirable for 
Canada to have such relations with the British West 
Indies as exist between the United States and Canada ’’. 
But such relations (which, by the way, should be 
anathema to all Free Traders) can only exist between 
these colonies and England herself; for it is England 
and not Canada which is a great manufacturing country 
needing large supplies of raw material such as sugar and 
cocoa. Some figures will show clearly what I mean. 
In 1907 Cuba, an island of two million inhabitants, pro- 
duced sugar, tobacco and fruit amounting in value to 
423,318,000. More than £ 20,000,000 of this went to 
the United States, a manufacturing country. Later 
Cuban statistics are not immediately available, but those 
I have given are eloquent enough; now, in 1907, the 
total export trade of all the British West Indies, 
including British Guiana, came to a little over 
10,000,000, and this in spite of a population much 
larger than that of Cuba. At that time, too, they 
enjoyed (as they still partly enjoy) a 334 per cent. pre- 
ference on their sugar exports to Canada. The amount 
of preference they may now obtain is not likely to be 
greater than what it was in 1907 ; and, even if it should 
be, that would not alter the fact that the future develop- 
ment of these colonies depends chiefly on preferential 
trading with the mother country. This is one reason 
why the British West Indies believe in Tariff Reform. 


I remain, Sir, yours obediently, 
H. G. De Lisser. 


P.S.—Of course, all the West Indies highly. appre- 
ciate the kindly feeling entertained towards them in 
Canada. That is one reason why there will be some 
effort made to establish closer relations with the 
Dominion, though such relations will not solve the West 
Iadian problem. 


VICARIOUS PUNISHMENT. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy REview. 
The Atheneum, 18 February 1910. 


Sir,—Your correspondent Dr. Bather has raised an 
interesting question, and Mr. Francis’ letter proves how 
capriciously it has been treated by different authorities. 

When the Nonconformist ministers were protesting 
against doctrinal or dogmatic teaching in our elemen- 
tary schools by refusing to pay their rates, it not infre- 
quently happened that a laugh was raised at their 
expense by someone paying the rates for them at the 
last moment. There is no doubt that quite recently, 
in the cases of Mrs. Pankhurst, Mrs. Haverfield, Mrs. 
Despard, and Mrs. Cobden Sanderson the fines imposed 
upon these ladies were paid into court against their will 
by some person or persons unknown, and were accepted 
by the authorities, a course which seems to have been 
acquiesced in as a convenient way of preventing a sensa- 
tion, and possibly a public inquiry. 

This is not a reasonable, or even a just, way of deal- 
ing with punishment, and it ought not to be repeated. 
The simplest remedy would be for the Home Office to 
express an authoritative opinion that in future all fines 
imposed upon delinquents must be paid by them per- 
sonally or by their duly accredited agent. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Ceci, CHAPMAN. 


THE WALL OF LONDON. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey, 7 February 1910. 


Sir,—Those interested in the topography of the 
Metropolis will have been struck by a remarkable but 
authoritative statement recently from the pen of Mr. 
George Laurence Gomme F.S.A., Clerk to the London 
County Council, to the effect that no direct record 
exists of the complete destruction of the Wall of 
London. It may also surprise many people to learn 
that this wall, which surrounded the City, remained 
intact until well into the eighteenth century. It 
appears in perfect order in Jeffery’s Plan of London 
(1735), and had disappeared when Rocque published his 
map in 1746. 

John Timbs, in his ‘‘ Curiosities of London ’’, says 
that the height of the wall was twenty-two feet, and the 
fifteen towers defending it stood forty feet high, the 
whole enclosing a city standing on three hundred and 
eighty acres. Charles Knight, however, states that the 
wall was about twenty-seven feet in height from the 
foundation and about nineteen feet above ground, while - 
the towers he reckons to measure somewhat less than 
Timbs. 

All the seven gates were taken down in 1760-2, and 
the statues of Lud and his sons, from Ludgate, are, or 
were, in the grounds of the Earl of Londesborough’s 
residence, S. Dunstan’s, Regent’s Park. 

A curious and interesting point mentioned by Knight 
is that the general level of Roman London—when the 
wall was constructed—ranged from fifteen to seventeen 
feet below the present surface. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 


ARMY AND NAVY AT QUEBEC. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 
Quebec, 14 February :gro. 


Sir,—I much regret that anything in ‘‘ The Logs of 
the Conquest of Canada ’’ should have misled your kind 
and appreciative reviewer into supposing that I ever 
regarded the fleet and army otherwise than as the 
two inseparable branches of a single United Service. 
I venture to think that he and I are really in complete 
agreement; and that both in my Preface and Introduc- 
tion I have not forgotten the general United Service 
point of view, even when dealing with the specially 
naval part of the subject. 

I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 
Woop, 
Lt.-Col. 8th R. R., C.M. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE STORIES OF THE DECAMERON. 


“The Decameron: its Sources and Analogues.” By 
A. C. Lee. London: Nutt. 1909. 12s. 6d. net. 


po veay great literary classic is a sea into which 
rivers of various origin have flowed. To trace 
these streams to their sources, near or remote, is ex- 
cellent sport for the student with leisure and aptitude 
for research, though it does not usually make exciting 
reading. A noteworthy exception is Pio Rajna’s 
masterly work on Ariosto, ‘‘ Le Fonti dell’ Orlando 
Furioso ’’, one of the most stimulating books on the 
literature of the Italian Renaissance to be found in any 
language. This book treats the ‘‘ Decameron ”’ in a 
more fragmentary fashion, in the form of a scholar’s 
notebook rather than a finished critical study. It deals 
with allied tales from East and West which present 
analogies with Boccaccio’s hundred stories, some repre- 
senting his ultimate sources, others the influence of his 
work upon subsequent literature. Mr. Lee has compiled 
a useful book of reference, which we shall hope to see 
made more complete in a second edition. 

Boccaccio gave artistic form to the novella, the short 
story, grave or gay, handling a comic or tragic situa- 
tion, embodying a jape or a contest of wits, handed 
down by popular tradition or told at convivial gather- 
ings, and he brought it into intimate relation with the 
life and sentiment of his own age. No doubt he drew 
largely from French fabliaux and romances, which he 
may have known at first hand, and from Oriental tales 
and allegories, which had become widely spread through 
the growing intercourse of Italian merchants with the 
East. In two cases, including the peculiarly licentious 
story of the hidden paramour discovered by the ass 
treading on his finger, we find him borrowing directly 
from a classical source, the ‘‘ Golden Ass ’’ of Apuleius. 
The troubadour motif of the lover’s heart given to his 
mistress to eat (so exquisitely idealised by Dante at the 
beginning of the ‘‘ Vita Nuova’’) reappears in the 
novella of the hapless wife of Messer Guglielmo Rossi- 
glione. At times, too, Boccaccio had recourse to the 
legends of the Saints, which he evidently took a 
malicious pleasure in caricaturing or parodying for un- 
ecclesiastical purposes. Thus the ‘‘ ensample ”’ of the 
spectral huntsman, told by Cesarius of Heisterbach 
and later by the Dominican preacher, Fra Jacopo 
Passavanti, as a solemn warning ‘‘ that lawless love is 
guilt above ’’, becomes the story of the chase seen by 
Nastagio degli Onesti in the forest of Ravenna, with 
a totally different moral. But it is probable that 
Boccaccio owed far more to oral tradition than to 
literary sources, and, when his protagonists are prac- 
tically his contemporaries, he is more frequently acting 
as the social chronicler of his own time than merely 
attaching older stories to the names of persons familiar 
to his hearers. Such things as the rebuke administered 
by Madonna Oretta Spini to the garrulous knight, or 
Guido Cavalcanti’s encounter with Betto Brunelleschi 
among the tombs, are evidently direct transcripts from 
the life. 

Mr. Lee tends perhaps unduly to ignore this latter 
aspect of Boccaccio’s work, though it is the one 
that gives the ‘‘ Decameron ”’ its chief permanent value. 
He tells us, for instance, that the tale of Frate Cipolla 
and his amazing relics ‘‘ seems to be in its essence of 
Oriental origin ’’. But we have surely enough evidence 
of the abuse of the pulpit in the later Middle Ages to 
make it highly probable that this is simply a caricature 
of the charity sermon of the epoch. Allowing for 
the necessary note of farcical exaggeration, there are 
few more plausible figures in the ‘‘ Decameron ’’ than 
this ‘‘ religious Friar of S. Anthonies Order named 
Friar Onyon ’’, as Boccaccio’s Jacobean translator has 
it; Messer Giovanni himself may, perhaps, have sat 
under him in the parish church of Certaldo. There are 
several stories for which Mr. Lee suggests no sources or 
analogues ; but for some of these contemporary illus- 
trative matter can easily be found. The parts played 
by Ciacco and Filippo Argenti in Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno ”’ 
may well have given hints for Biondello’s jape at the 


expense of Ciaco with its uncomfortable conse- 
quences to himself. The victory of Charles of Anjou 
over his own passions should be connected with a 
similar anecdote (on a much lower level) told by 
Boccaccio’s pupil, Benvenuto da Imola, about this grim 
brother of S. Louis whose personality and achievements 
so deeply impressed the imagination of his age.. On 
the adventures of the Sienese poet, Cecco Angiolieri, 
at Buonconvento, we have surely an adequate commen- 
tary in his own sonnets. Yet another sonnet of 
Cecco’s, mistranslated by Rossetti and misunderstood 
even by Mr. Langton Douglas in his ‘‘ History of 
Siena ’’, bears directly upon the story of Monna Nonna 
de’ Pulci and Messer Dego della Ratta, the Catalan 
marshal in command of the Angevin troops in Florence, 
a ‘* great observer of the choysest beauties in Court ”’ 
(to quote our anonymous Jacobean friend again), who 
tried to corrupt the women of the city with his imitation 
florins. As Isidoro del Lungo first showed, this sonnet 
is in reality a satirical portrait of that adventurer and a 
warning to the Florentine ladies as to his real charac- 
ter. The correspondence between the sonnet and the 
novella is too close and striking to be accidental, and 
there is evidence that Boccaccio was acquainted with 
the poetry of Cecco. From the fact of the sonnet being 
addressed to Dante, it is tempting to argue that the 
writer was aware of the inception of the ‘* Divina 
Commedia’’, and took the opportunity of recom- 
mending a suitable candidate for admission to the 
Inferno ’’. 


Among the references to the rehandling of Boccaccio’s. 


novelle by English poets we notice two omissions. 
Swinburne’s ‘‘ Two Dreams ”’, in which the lover dies 
in his mistress’ garden among the roses and the 
splendour ‘‘ of marigold and great spent sunflower ”’, 
is based upon a portion of the tale of the secret marriage 
of Andreuola and Gabriotto; while his marvellous 
double sestina, the ‘‘ Complaint of Lisa ’’, the maiden 
of Palermo who “‘ in such a sad and sinless way ”’ loved 
the great king and conqueror, Peter of Aragon, gives 
lyrical form to what is perhaps the most beautiful of the 


stories of the ‘‘ Decameron ”’. 


LORD CROMER ON EMPIRE. 


“Ancient and Modern Imperialism.” By the Earl of 
Cromer. London: Murray. 1910. 2s. 6d. net, 


GREAT man on a great subject—such is the first 
thought that is suggested by this presidential 
address to the Classical Association. A peevish critic 
might perhaps object that Lord Cromer was not likely 
so far as classical scholarship was concerned to con- 
tribute anything original to our knowledge of the ancient 
world. The true answer to this is surely, first, that 
Lord Cromer never supposed that he would, and ex- 
pressly in his opening remarks puts aside any claim to 


do so; and, secondly, that it was not in the least neces- 


sary for the proper performance of his task that he 
should make any such original contribution. A just 
appreciation of ancient as compared with modern forms 
of imperialism does not depend on the discovery of a 
monument, an inscription, a literary authority hitherto 
unknown to the scholars ; it does not require that there 
should be a new interpretation of the facts and evidence 
made available by the labours of many generations of 
patient workers. But it does require that the man who 
makes the comparison should know the ancient world, 
be soaked in its spirit, be able to focus its essential 
features into a coherent scheme, and also from know- 
ledge and experience of the modern world be able 
to emphasise the points of difference or similarity 
in such a way as to make the comparison a contribu- 
tion not to the narrow realm of learning but to the 
criticism of life. Happily it is not necessary to prove 
Lord Cromer’s competence to deal with modern im- 
perialism. His record is beyond question, the record 
of a great public servant. And even to the most pur- 
blind pedant there is something of great value in 
having the facts of history strained through the brain 
of a man who has successfully wrestled with great 
affairs and come to grips at close quarters with the 
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baffling forces by which States can be made or marred. 
Mommsen was a great scholar. Bismarck was a great 
statesman. The judgment of Bismarck on some of the 
issues which Mommsen spent his life in elucidating 
would not have added anything to the learning of the 
world. But Bismarck’s considered opinion on the 
empire-making of Cesar or Augustus might well teach 
us something that no professor or savant could. Quite 
frankly, therefore, we do not read Lord Cromer because 
we want to know what the Confederacy of Delos was, 
whether the principate was a dyarchy or a monarchy 
(that is essentially the professors’ task), but because it 


_ is profitable for us to hear what Lord Cromer thinks 


about Greek or Roman Empires, and what conclusion 
a study of their essential characteristics suggests to a 
man who has helped to make the British Empire a 
reality and can speak on the problem of imperial govern- 
ment with the experience of forty years of strenuous 
public service. 

The vastness and complexity of Lord Cromer’s 
subject obviously imposed limitations in its treatment. 
He deliberately omits from his survey the self- 
governing colonies of the British Empire, and gives 
three good reasons for doing so. But does not 
such a self-imposed limitation impair some of the 
inferences that he suggests for our consideration? 
For clearness no doubt a constitutional specialist 
is entitled to classify the various portions of the 
British Empire according to their forms of govern- 
ment and administrative machinery: the mother- 
country, colonies with responsible self-government, 
colonies with self-government not technically ‘‘ respon- 
sible ’’, Crown colonies, dependencies, protectorates, 
spheres of influence and the like. But the British 
Empire is not merely the sum of a series of classified 
and separable categories. Its differentia, in Aristotelian 
language, from other imperial systems ancient or 
modern lies in the unique combination of such wholly 
different systems and methods into an organic whole, of 
a kind, and their co-ordination to the sovereignty of the 
Crown in the Parliament of the United Kingdom. Let 
us imagine a Roman Lord Cromer confronted with the 
modern British Empire and anxious to instruct a group 
of highly educated Romans in the characteristics of that 
Empire as compared with those of the Roman system 
under which they were living. Would not the first 
point for comparison have been just the plain and 
tremendous fact—not that three hundred and fifty-three 
millions of the British Empire were Asiatics or Africans, 
forty-four millions were resident in the United King- 
dom and twelve and a half millions of Europeans in self- 
governing colonies—but that ‘‘ somehow ”’ these four 
hundred and ten odd millions, varying enormously in 
their political privileges and rights, were unified 
through different kinds of machinery: that the British 
arcanum imperii lay in that ‘‘ somehow’’, and that, 
until it was adequately explained, a comparison of the 
government of the three hundred and fifty-three non- 
British millions with that of the Roman Empire as a 
whole would conceal half if not the whole truth from 
the educated Roman? Our Roman critic might draw 
the conclusion that the British imperial way was 
foolish or wise, bound to fail or likely to succeed, but 
the point from which he could not escape would be that 
there this extraordinary way was. An example will 
enforce the argument. Lord Cromer shows us very 
clearly how ‘‘ the methods adopted by the British in 
India differed widely from those of the Romans ”’, and 
draws some very interesting ‘‘ morals ’’ therefrom, by 
which to-day we may all profit. But the characteristic 
of our Empire is sharply brought before us by the 
problem of Indian natives in South Africa. For the 

ritish Government in India may be called upon 
to take action or criticise adversely the treatment of 
Indians by a self-governing African colony, which is 
also an integral part of the British Empire, and the 
Imperial Government in London may be called upon to 
keep the peace or patch up a compromise between, for 
example, Lord Curzon at Calcutta and Lord Milner at 
Pretoria. How that is done or why is irrelevant. The 
essential and fundamental fact remains that in esti- 
mating the Empire as a whole the government of the 


three hundred and fifty-three millions and their problems 
cannot even in theory be separated from the government 
of the sixty millions and their problems. 

Lord Cfomer, we observe, supports with his 
authority a conclusion very commonly held by the 
average British citizen that the Roman imperial 
problem was inferior in complexity and magnitude to 
that created by the modern British Empire. But 
both the conclusion and the main reason given for it 
(adopted from Sir A. Lyall, that ‘‘ the Romans only had, 
for the most part, to deal with tribes ’’) strikes us as 
very disputable. Without in the least minimising the 
difficulties of British imperialism, or emphasising the 
advantages that material civilisation affords—steam, 
the telegraph, the machinery of war—is it historically 
provable that what the Romans coped with were tribes 
and that what the British Empire copes with are 
nations? Would Lord Cromer contend that Lord 
Kitchener overthrew at Omdurman a “‘ nation ’’ created 
by Islam, that Clive overthrew a ‘‘ nation ’’ at Plassey, 
but that the absorption of the Seleucias or of Armenia 
was that of a ‘‘ tribe ’’? Is not the truth rather that 
comparisons in respect of ease or difficulty between 
ancient and modern systems are misleading because the 
problems have no common denominator? ‘‘ The glory 
that was Greece and the grandeur that was Rome ’”’ are 
capable of infinite analysis; but a qualitative measure- 
ment of the problems of Cesar, Augustus or the 
Antonines with those of Chatham and his successors is 
as vulnerable to criticism ‘‘ per enumerationem simpli- 
cem ’’ as comparison of the age of Pericles or of Vergil 
with the age of Shakespeare and ‘‘ le siécle de Louis 
Quatorze ’’. 

Needless to say, there is plenty in Lord Cromer’s 
essay to invite instructive reflection, and the obiter 
dicta throughout are the weighed judgments of 
a statesman who has sought for truth not merely 
in the lessons of his own political work. ‘‘ The 
experience of Athens ’’, to quote an example, ‘‘ cannot 
be used as an argument to prove that democratic in- 
stitutions must necessarily be incompatible with the 
execution of a sane imperial policy.’’ ‘‘ The grati- 
tude ’’, to quote again, ‘‘ shown to the foreigner who 
relieves oppression is of a very ephemeral character.’’ 
And every reader will find and mark many similar com- 
ments. But to our mind the most impressive utterance 
of all is quietly offered at the outset and then dismissed 
as requiring no argument. ‘‘I conceive’’, Lord 
Cromer remarks, ‘‘ that the main reason why the Pre- 
sidency of the Association was conferred on me was that 
I might personally testify to the fact that one . . . who 
has been actively engaged all his life in political and 
administrative work can appreciate the immense benefits 
which are to be derived from even a very imperfect 
acquaintance with classical literature.’? That, we ven- 
ture to maintain, was not the main reason. Lord 
Cromer has better claims to be President of the Classical 
Association than a subpoena from a body of scholars to 
testify that they are not wasting their time in studying 
what Greece and Rome can teach the twentieth century, 
or in émphasising the classical humanities as the basis 
of a liberal education. And Lord Cromer’s essay exists 
to prove that the knowledge and spirit revealed on every 
page are not a perfunctory vamping-up of forgotten 
scraps. But the testimony is none the less welcome and 
opportune because it is the witness of a statesman 
anxious to assert that throughout a great career he has 
found sustaining and inspiring nourishment in sources 
that our neo-utilitarians in education would relegate to 
the scrap-heap. In 1807, when a group of great men— 
Stein, Scharnhorst, Von Humboldt, Niebuhr—set to 
work to recreate their Prussia, morally bankrupt, before 
it was shattered into dust by Napoleon at Jena, they laid 
their chief hope in an education which must begin with 
‘* a drastic study of antiquity ’’. It is well to-day that 
Lord Cromer should implicitly repeat the warning that 
in the training of its citizens the nation which neglects 
or repudiates the aid of liter humaniores as the best 
instrument of culture will surely have to pay the price 
of its folly. 
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THE ABBEY. 


“ Westminster Abbey.” By Francis Bond. - Oxford and 
London: Frowde. 1909. 10s. net. 


M R. BOND joins on to the main fabrick of his volume 

a kind of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel in the 
shape of a Visitors’ Guide. Only, while the architec- 
tural extension of the church is a glorious incongruity, 
the literary prolongation of the book is tolerable only 
as an excuse for more photographs. What educated 
person requires to be told that Isaac Watts wrote 
hymns, or that Grote was an historian? On the 
other hand the cultured gossip that one asks in a 
guide-book is almost wholly absent. The fact is that 
this volume is meant for transatlantic home-reading, 
as Mr. Bond half confesses. No student could carry 
such a weight in his hand, and the cheap binding 
would quickly come to pieces if he did. The real 
popular value of this new work on the Collegiate 
Church of S. Peter, Westminster, is the resolve 
which its numberless and excellent illustrations must 
inspire in thousands of minds to take the next oppor- 
tunity of studying the great building and its contents 
more intelligently and earnestly, and also the shame it 
must make most of us feel that we acquaint ourselves 
so lazily and perfunctorily with the glory of the past 
and the romance of history.. Do Englishmen lack his- 
toric imagination through a kind of pride, as a noble of 
old descent takes his ancestors for granted? The Earl 
of Rosebery said once in a public speech that he believed 
he was a baronet. A less self-conscious patrician would 
have known, and not cared. 

In the architectural chapters of his book Mr. Bond 
appeals to a different class of reader, and writes as a 
skilled expert. He remarks that what the architect had 
to build was in reality not one church, but more than 
twenty, all separate and distinct, yet grouped round 
one central enclosed church, the sanctuary of S. Peter, 
the core of all the rest. He shows—a little too confi- 
dently—that, to perform all its functions, the Abbey 
Church had to be exactly 511 feet in length: not s1o 
nor yet 512. And yet it was constructed for about a 
hundred human beings, since, as he points out, great 
houses of God were anciently built for Him and not 
for man, for the unceasing round of prayer and praise 
and the continual memorial of the Sacrifice of the Death 
of Christ, not for the seating of large congregations. 
As the Middle Ages went on, the liturgic procession 
became a more and more prominent purpose for which 
space was required, and the gradual conversion of reli- 
gious into priests demanded, where the church was 
monastic, a large number of altars, so that each 
regular ’’ clergyman could say his daily Mass. At 
Westminster the visits of countless pilgrims had to be 
provided for, and, moreover, the church being a royal 
chapel, entrances and accommodation had necessarily 
to be furnished for the Sovereign and his Court. 
Except the Plantagenet Edwards, our medieval kings 
were ever the nursing fathers of the conventual sanc- 
tuary built round the Confessor’s hallowed bones. The 
richer the plunder for the eighth Henry. 

Mr. Bond holds that the arches of the nave have their 
curve determined: by the closeness of the original 
Norman pillars to one another, and also by the mathe- 
matical ease of setting out such an intersection with a 
pair of compasses. Can it then be an accident that the 
lines of a First-Pointed arcade harmonise so exactly 
with the spirit of early Gothic art and religion? Archi- 
tecture may be the art of providing shelter, and pin- 
nacle and vault and flying buttress may have had their 
forms determined by pure engineering and utilitarian 
considerations. But, as long as life was a unity, some- 
how every aspect of it was of a piece with the rest. Mr. 
Bond holds very justly that Henry the Seventh’s Chapel 
is a proof that, so far from carrying within it the ele- 
ments of its own dissolution, Gothic architecture was 
then on the point of running a new race more marvel- 
lous than the old.. It might have done so, but for the 
Reformation. Nevertheless, the forms it would have 
taken would have been those which somehow suggest 


that man is the measure of all things. The religious 
spirit was fast dying. 

We can have but little idea what the great church 
looked like before the Reformation. The grimy 
diapered walls were a blaze of gold and colour; the 
blackened and decaying cloisters were full of light and 
life ; the old masonry of the exterior remained—at pre- 
sent hardly one stone which we see from outside is 
ancient. Above all, the edifice was a church, and not 
a pantheon. It was an architectural harmony, to which 
all its exquisite sculpture was subordinate; it is now 
frankly a gallery or cemetery. Resigning ourselves to 
view it as such, we can even stand obstupefact and 
admiring with the country cousins, and like John Wesley 
before us, in front of Lady Nightingale and the skeleton. 
That may be ‘‘ the most abominable monument in the 
church ’’, but, after all, Roubiliac was a potent sculptor 
and artist in a magnificent age, and this eighteenth- 
century monstrosity is infinitely more interesting than 
the dreary Gladstones and Beaconsfields and William 
Wilberforces—could bathos descend further ?—which 
are all that nineteenth-century correctness could turn 
out. Mr. Bond does well to protest against the white 
marble busts which stare at us from the stone walls. 
Mere incongruity does not matter, or the many noble 
Renaissance and Jacobean monuments in the church 
would jar on our nerves. But the New Era fits in with 
nothing. One of the crimes of fifty years ago was the 
removal from most of the tombs of the fine iron grilles, 
or railings, which protected them. 

Mr. Bond has such a sublime subject, and is so 
genuinely enthusiastic, that the fastidious reader will 
pardon some purple patches of eloquence here and 
there, and, though his book seems rather to fall between 
two stools, it leaves us more than ever proud of what is 
left to us of the stately Benedictine house of God which is 
to the entire English-speaking world a common bond 
and home. 


HISTORICAL ROMAN COINS. 


“ Historical Roman Coins, from the Earliest Times to 
the Reign of Augustus.” By G. F. Hill, of the 
British Museum. London: Constable. 1909. 10s. 6d. 


“T 80st readers who welcomed in 1907 Mr. Hill’s 

‘* Historical Greek Coins ’’ will be delighted to see 
the companion volume in print, equal in size and in the 
beauty of its illustrations to its predecessor. The book 
will be grateful alike to the professed numismatist, eager 
to follow current controversies on technical points, and 
to the general student of ancient history. The Roman Re- 
publican coinage has been of late more or less neglected 
in England, both by archeologists and by collectors— 
the latter, indeed, can at present buy even the most 
interesting denarii at prices a good deal lower than those 
which prevailed a generation ago, a phenomenon almost 
unparalleled in the numismatic world. We trust that 
a perusal of Mr. Hill’s volume may start a few beginners 
on this section, which is, as any reader may see, ex- 
ceptionally rich in historic interest, if somewhat lacking 
in artistic merit. 

Nothing, indeed, displays a sharper and a more 
characteristic contrast than a comparison of Greek and 
Roman coins in general. In the Greek series the main 
interest lies in following the development of art from 
the archaic beginning up to the culminating period of 
beauty in 450-350 B.c., and down again to the decay of 
Hellenistic times. The next most important feature of 
the series is the light which it throws on the compli- 
cated subject of local and comparative mythology, by 
its countless representations of deities, many of whom 
differ profoundly in character and attributes from the 
members of the generally accepted Graeco-Roman 
pantheon. It is only rarely that direct historical infor- 
mation can be extracted from a Greek coin, and, when 
ic can be found, the process is usually one of ingenious 
deduction from hints rather than of the simple reading 
of an obvious statement. A wealth of historic allusion 
often lurks in a symbol: an epoch-making war or an 
important alliance finds its expression only in a change of 
weight or a variation of type. In Rome everything is 
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different : the moneyers of the republic loved to place on 
their coins the most definite pictorial scenes, often over- 
crowded representations of some act of himself or of an 
ancestor which filled him with pride. Symbolic types 
existed, but were much less common than direct his- 
torical portraiture. Sometimes the fact recorded seems 
to us a very unimportant one—as in the case of the 
moneyer who took care to commemorate the fact that 
Valerius Messalla was consul while his father was still 
alive, or the Memmius who reminds us that his ancestor 
first celebrated the Floralia. But as a rule the family 
or personal incidents recorded are full of interest—most 
of all in the last century of the republic, when every 
magistrate vied with his contemporaries in advertising 
the honours of his house. It is interesting to see that 
constitutional landmarks are almost as frequently re- 
corded as military triumphs. Among the quaintest 
groups to be found in Mr. Hill’s series of illustrations 
is that on the coin of Porcius Leca (No. 36), com- 
memorating the Porcian law which gave citizens the 
right of provocatio (appeal to the people) even against 
a military commander. A towering imperator in mili- 
tary garb is stretching out his hand to touch the head 
of a citizen, while his lictor is springing forward to 
seize the man whose caput (in all senses) is in danger. 
But the citizen, decently vested in his toga, calmly 
replies ‘‘ Provoco’’, in large letters, and is so saved 
from the power of the military oppressor. Nos. 38 
and 39 are equally interesting if not so dramatic; they 
record the introduction by L. Cassius Ravilla of the 
ballot in public trials : on the latter a citizen is casting 
into a ballot-box such an enormous ticket that we can 
plainly read on it the ‘‘V”’ (for uti rogas), which 
shows that he is giving his suffrage on the affirmative 
side. There is a third denarius of an equally graphic 
sort which Mr. Hill might have added—that com- 
memorating C. Licinius Crassus, whose improvements 
in voting arrangements are represented by a bird’s-eye 
view of the pontes, or gangways, with an official giving 
out tickets, a voter receiving one, and another citizen, 
already supplied, placing his in the fateful urn. 
Military scenes are sometimes both complicated and 
exciting, though the art does not always rise to the 
patriotic intention. One moneyer has endeavoured to 
represent the battle of Lake Regillus, where the dicta- 
tor Aulus Postumius may be seen charging between 
Castor and Pollux, with a Latin trampled down 
beneath their horses’ feet. A better-rendered group 
shows Q. Minucius Thermus saving a wounded citizen 
from a triumphant enemy—apparently a Ligurian war- 
rior. On another denarius of the Sergian family may be 
seen the famous one-handed champion, M. Sergius Uni- 
manus, who (despite his disabilities) has overthrown his 
enemy and is flourishing the decapitated head of the bar- 
barian. Moneyers who employed less ambitious artists 
contented themselves with representing the triumph that 
followed an exploit, rather than the exploit itself. So 
on the coins of a descendant of L. A&milius Paullus 
Macedonicus we get the Macedonian king Perseus and 
his children standing as captives beneath a trophy. 
On another and perhaps still more interesting piece 
{Mr. Hill’s No. 51) Julius Cesar presents his Gallic 
trophy, with Vercingetorix himself, a shock-haired chief 
in fetters, sitting below it. But perhaps the most 
notable of all this type of money is the denarius of 
Faustus Sulla (No. 40), where the son of the great 
dictator reproduces the group of statues which was de- 
dicated in the Capitol, representing Bocchus King of 
Mauretania (a suppliant figure with an olive branch) 
surrendering the famous Jugurtha to Sulla, who sits 
aloft in his curule chair. It is interesting to have an 
exact copy of the group which is recorded to have 
caused such irritation to Sulla’s great rival Marius. 
Another coin of L. 4milius Buca we are rather sorry to 
miss from Mr. Hill’s collection, viz. the curious piece 
which commemorates Sulla’s dream, recorded by 
Plutarch. The sleeping imperator is visited by the 
goddess Cybele, who places in his hand a figure of 
Victory—the goddess who was to be his inseparable 
companion for the future. It is odd to find a matter- 
of-fact Roman daring to represent a dream on current 
money. . : 


But we must not be detained too long on the historical! 
side of the republican coinage. Those who love the 
origins of weights and measures, and archaic issues, will 
read with profit Mr. Hill’s first thirty-five pages, which 
deal with that monstrous and portentous coinage, the 
“Es grave, the literal pounds of copper which were cast 
(not struck) by the early Roman mint. A _ logical 
sequence is found in their types, and the gradual 
diminution of their weight explained. It may surprise 
some students to learn that not even the vast ‘‘ bricks ”’ 
of the third century B.c. are quite the largest and 
clumsiest coins ever issued. That pre-eminence belongs, 
as Mr. Hill reminds us, to the copper dollars and 
multiples of the dollar issued by Charles XI. and XII. 
of Sweden, veritable tiles of metal, of which no man 
could carry more than enough to represent some two 
pounds sterling of English money. The Roman 
‘* bricks ’’ come a poor second in comparison with them, 
yet must have been so inconvenient that Mr. Hill leans 
to the theory that they were never in actual currency, 
but were probably issued for ceremonial or religious 
purposes—dedications etc.—though conceivably large 
sums of money may have been paid by weight in this 
cumbrous medium of exchange. The style of their art, 
as he very truly points out, is too late to let us believe 
that they are the earliest Roman currency, as was sup- 
posed by earlier writers. The figures on them are 
executed in an advanced style, and they must be pos- 
terior in date to many of the earlier asses. How any 
people who had learnt to know a silver coinage could 
tolerate these vast bulky pieces is incredible. We 
can only reflect, with Mr. Hill, that ‘‘ the Romans were 
a conservative race’’. Copper had been their old 
standard—and they thought for a time that they could 
not have too much of it! 


THE ELUSIVE CITY. 


“London in the Nineteenth Century.’ By Sir Walter 
Besant. London: Black. 1909. 30s. net. . 
“The London Life of Yesterday.” By Arthur Compton 

Rickett. London: Constable. 1909. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Hogarth’s London.” By H. B. Wheatley. London: 
Constable. 1909. 21s. net. 
“Relics and Memorials of London City.’’ By J. 8. 
Ogilvy. London: Routledge. 1909. 25s. net. 


OMEHOW we resent these books on London. Not 
that the books are bad books. On the contrary, 
they are of their kind adequate and good. But we 
have a grudge against any book purporting to deal with 
London, or to explain it away. Such a grudge is dif- 
ficult to defend on reasonable grounds. There is no 
reason why books about London should not be written, 
read, and enjoyed. The attempt to revive the past of a 
great city, or to record some phases of the present, is 
praiseworthy, and surely to be encouraged. Such en- 
couragement must be sought elsewhere. Frankly we 
shirk responsibility in the matter. 

Though, as we have admitted, our grudge is an 
unreasonable one, yet we must put forth some justifi- 
cation for taking a somewhat churlish line as to these 
four not undesirable volumes. Driven into a corner, 
we should explain it this way: There is only one book 
about London that will ever be written which will 
present to us the London we love and know, and the 
writer of that book will never be born. The charm of 
London for the true Londoner, and its meaning, can- 
not be written down. We may, in fact, name big, 
tangible London “‘ the elusive city ’’. Its charm and 
appeal are distinct and peculiar. Yet who can find an 
adjective that belongs to it, and to it alone? Im- 
mense? London is, no more immense than Paris or 
New York. Any city with over a million people is as 
immense a city as the mind can take in for the purpose 
of getting a psychologic impression. Magnificent? 


There is not a street among its multitude of streets 
which has not a blemish that forbids the word. 
Opulent? That is not the impression it gives for a 
hundred square yards of its surface. Teeming? There 
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aré parts of it that are deserted and silent the day 
through. Heterogeneous? That will not serve. 
Though London is at one and the same time magnificent 
and mean, churlish and open-handed, squalidly tedious 
and finely romantic, yet it is not to the true Londoner a 
city of contrasts. This is the greatest of its many 
paradoxes. It is infinitely diverse ; yet in idea it is one 
and indivisible. It is London. 

This is the best explanation we can give of our feel- 
ing against these books. Most of all, we object to Sir 
Walter Besant’s ‘‘ Survey ’’, because it is the most com- 
plete and comprehensive of these attempts to get down 
London piecemeal, to dissect the big fetish in picture and 
prose. We dislike it because it tries to do prosaically 
what Henley and Davidson failed to do poetically ; but, 
at the same time, we acknowledge the thoroughness of 
its method and the completeness of its results. As we 
have said, the completeness of the ‘‘ Survey ’’ has only 
made it the more hateful. But we have admitted our 
prejudice, so that no one will pay any attention to what 
we say. 

Of Mr. Compton Rickett we can speak with a 
more open mind. His book is not altogether a book 
about London. It is more an historical sketch ‘of 
literary and social life in England from the earliest 
times to the present day, London being taken as the 
centre. It is a pleasing book, except for the historian, 
who will find it rather annoying. Mr. Compton Rickett’s 
easy generalisations are of the kind that cannot 
be pronounced false because they are not specific 
enough to be pronounced true. He writes of the 
** gild ’’ as if he had only read Brentano, and at the 
same time it is impossible to say whether he has not 
also read Gross. The hard labour imposed upon the 
amiable reader of continually giving Mr. Compton 
Rickett the benefit of the doubt may prove too much 
for his amiability, even if he like books about 
London. Mr. Wheatley’s book gives us a view of 
Hogarth’s London through Hogarth’s pictures. Mr. 
Wheatley is an agreeable interpreter, and the book will 
do. Mr. Ogilvy’s book of pictures—to come to the last 
—is really admirable. If we relaxed our prejudice in 
favour of any one of these books, we should choose Mr. 
Ogilvy’s. But we remain hidebound and obstinate. If 
London could be pictured, Mr. Ogilvy could do it. As 
London cannot be pictured, it seems to follow that Mr. 
Ogilvy cannot have pictured it. Is this a reductio ad 
absurdum ? 


NOVELS. 


“When No Man Pursueth.” By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 
London : Heinemann, 1910. 6s. 


Mrs. Lowndes calls her tale ‘‘ an everyday story ”’. 
One hopes it is not that. What she has tried to write 
is a melodrama in an everyday setting. The combina- 
tion is unsuccessful because the drama is uninteresting, 
and the setting is neither ‘‘ seen ’’ nor handled with 
any skill. Murder, especially long-drawn-out attempts 
at it by successive poisonings, is apt to be tiresome 
when it is not tragic, and to treat it engagingly as a 
common object of the countryside, with a dull extra- 
suburban existence going on unsuspecting about it, re- 
quires powers which the author is very far from possess- 
ing. The utmost she can do is to produce a dreary 
prolongation, not of mystery indeed, for we guess 
every detail of the intended mystery long before it is 
revealed to us, but of suspense. An attempt has been 
made to increase the suspense by rendering the 
murderers sympathetic, and by painting one of them 
as a tender, faithful, and lovely woman, who is regret- 
fully inconvenienced by masculine admiration as she 
slowly does her victim to death. But the feebleness of 
execution is only embarrassed by these realistic efforts, 
and the tender murderess insults our intelligence in- 
stead of adding to our amazement. The men in the 
story are all doctors or solicitors, the theme is almost 
wholly concerned with the wavering professional 
suspicions of the one and the attempts of the other to 
illuminate with common-sense their legal learning. The 
love-making in the background seems only to be a 


mechanical concession to what is expected of romance, 
and does nothing to relieve a very dreary performance. 


“The Tenants of Pixy Farm.” By Maude Goldring. 
London: Murray. 1909. 6s. 


Miss Goldring centres her new stery in a small house 
** looking out on to a dark pine thicket ’’ in Sussex, a 
house which possesses the unenviable reputation that 
the people who had lived there ‘‘ had been almost uni- 
formly unfortunate and unworthy of honour’’. This 
place is taken by a Mr. Creed, who, when introducing 
his daughter Delia to live there, points out the advan- 
tage there is in not being overlooked : ‘‘ if we wanted to 
eat dry bread for dinner we could do it without being 
remarked ’’. The farmers around offer kindness to the 
newcomers, and Julius Bency—who after being trained 
as an engineer is forced by untoward circumstance to 
become a gamekeeper in his old home—falls in love 
with Delia. The story deals largely with the life— 
human and otherwise—in and about the Sussex woods, 
which form, as it were, an ever-present background to 
the loves and sorrows of the different characters. Delia’s 
father is a man who fancies that he has a genius for 
bringing off successful speculations—a fancy that, of 
course, leads to disaster—for the girl awakes one night 
to find him quietly packing his bag previous to a secret 
departure. A notable incident of the romance shows 
how Julius Bency is injured by falling into the great 
November bonfire, and how Delia allows a pretty 
country maid, Ann Amory, to be suspected of having 
given the push which caused the fall. This incident 
plays an important part in the development of the 
heroine, for when she needs help most she feels bitterly 
that she cannot take it from Julius. It is an interesting 
story, with its pleasant and intimate presentation of 
country life, its careful delineation of contrasting 
characters. 


“Giannella.” By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. London: 


Methuen. 1909. 6s. 

Mrs. Fraser has written an idyllic story, the scene 
of which is laid in Rome in ‘‘ those palmy days ’’ when 
Church and State were one. It is a tale of domesticity 
and the affections, and is coloured by an admiration 
for things Roman which now and then but just stops 
short of rhapsody—the Roman spring, for instance, is 
** divine ’’—and by an array of Italian words which is 
almost a liberal education in itself. When the book 
begins the infant Giannella, the orphan child of a Scan- 
dinavian artist, is taken charge of by his old servant 
Mariuccia; it ends with the marriage of the maiden 
Giannella to the admirable young painter Rinaldo Goff, 
after a love affair carried on with the occasional help of 
a pretty messenger-pigeon named Themistocles. All 
the characters are lovely and pleasant in their lives, 
except the mean old bachelor Bianchi the antiquary, 
and even his sins are only of intention and are duly 
repented of and confessed to a very beautiful and aristo- 
cratic Cardinal before the happy ending. 


SHORTER. NOTICES. 


‘‘Travel and Sport in Turkestan.” By Captain Price Wood. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1910. 15s. net. 

Captain Wood is under no illusions as to the character of 
his book. He does not even fix responsibility on friends for 
the publication of this diary of a sporting expedition in the 
Western and North-Western part of Eastern Turkestan. He 
prints his record of each day’s events for his own personal 
gratification. The incidents of the expedition were of the 
most commonplace sort. Captain Wood necessarily con- 
veys a certain amount of information that other travellers 
over the particular route he took from India to Russia will 
be glad to have. For the general reader the volume is not 
likely to have much interest. Captain Wood went to shoot 
wild sheep, ibex, wapiti, or whatever offered itself in the Thian 
Shan Mountains ; he seems to have spent no small part of his 
time in visiting governors and others, and combating the 
thievish instincts of his retinue. His mishaps were more irri- 
tating than exciting. A Thermos flask gave him the oppor- 
tunity of having hot tea at any moment, in any climate ; the 
disobedience of a servant cost him hie flask—a severe loss. 
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Another servant left his lime-juice bottle loosely corked, and 
when the heat would have made a glass of the cordial specially 
grateful the bottle was found to be empty. A third managed 
to lose the shikar knife which had been given to him as a boy. 
These points are quite as stimulating as the bare record of 
successful shots. Captain Wood’s friends, who did not ask 
him to publish this book, will perhaps pay him the compliment 
of looking through its pages and studying his photographs. 
Others, unless they happen to be going on a similar shoot, may 
take the book as read. 


“The Annual of the British School at Athens.” 
Session 1907-1908. London: Macmillan. 25s. net. 

Another substantial volume of the Annual of the British 
School at Athens gives evidence of good work in excavation 
and research. At Sparta, the Annual is mainly occupied 
with the lower strata of.the shrine of Artemis Orthia, the 
site of the endurance tests of the Spartan youth. No strik- 
ing novelty is reported, but the outstanding result in this 
year’s report is that a whole group of pottery, previously 
assigned by a method of inference to Cyrene, can now be 
attributed with confidence to a local manufacture in 
Laconia, if not actually in Sparta. An elaborate article 
on excavations at Rhitséna definitely fixes in the same way 
the position and date of a particular group of Beotian 
pottery. The result is of real value to the history of vase- 
painting, but the authors might have established their case 
with less prolixity. Mr. Duncan Mackenzie continues his 
discussion of Cretan palaces in their relation to architec- 
tural forms elsewhere. These and other articles testify to a 
good year’s work. 

“The Story of the Comets.” By George F, Chambers. 
At the Clarendon Press. 1909, 6s. net. 

This book was timed to meet the interest which the return 
of Halley’s comet was bound to arouse. It deserves therefore 
the-reward of its seasonableness. The author has been lucky 
in the appearance also of the ‘‘ Daylight ’’ comet—a windfall 
for which he could scarcely have hoped. Seasonable or not, 
the book deserves to sell and to be read. There is more than 
enough information, popularly given, to satisfy the interested 
amateur, to whom Mr. Chambers needs no introduction. The 
pictures are good, and the text is not unpleasant to read. 
Altogether the book is worthy of the imprimatur which it 
bears. 

‘Rest and Unrest.” 
1910. 2s. 6d. net. 

These sketches have a touch of distinction about them. 
Mr. Thomas uses his words nicely, but does not appear to be 
writing to that end alone. We do not as a rule approve of any 
book that most distantly resembles a re-hash of journalistic 
sketches. Such books generally point to a very common 
confusion between what is journalism and what is literature. 


No. XIV. 


Oxford: 


By Edward Thomas. London: Duckworth. 
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However, we do not object to Mr. Thomas. He writes, not 

simply because he wants to write, but because he has some- 

thing to say. The distinction is often a little fine ; but it is 

never a very difficult one to make. 

“‘The Flowers and Gardens of Madeira.” By Ella and Florence 
t Du Cane. London: Black. 1910. 7s. 6d. net. 

The pictures in this book are quite good, and the book itself 
is pretty to look at. It is always difficult to write good letter- 
press for a volume that is clearly intended to stand or fall 
by its pictures. The letterpress here suffers from the author’s 
over-anxiety to give knowledge. Frankly it reads a little 
like a catalogue of plants and trees. The pictures are for a 
light moment. The letterpress is almost a book of reference. 
Its possessors will be a little puzzled to know whether to keep 
it on the shelf or allow it the higher privilege of lying about 
on the table. 


‘*Bevue des Deux Mondes.” 15 Février. 

Most English readers will turn first to the article in which 
General Langlois sums up the impressions he gathered on the 
English army during his visit here last summer. He con- 
siders that we are quite capable of putting 200,000 regulars 
in the field for a Continental campaign, and that they would 
prove a most useful and efficient force to our allies. The 
Territorials would then form ample protection against any 
invasion that might be designed by an enemy who was also 
occupied in a great war in Europe. With the regulars at 
home he considers invasion a chimera. But we must be pre- 
pared against being engaged in a distant war, which might 
take away the greater part both of our fleet and our army. 
Then the Territorial army would not be enough. We must 
rely on our allies. He considers the Territorial army vastly 
superior to the Volunteers, but it is lacking in many respects, 
artillery above all. He does not believe the British people 
will ever submit to compulsory service. The whole article is 
well worth reading as expressing the views of a competent 
and not over-indulgent, though friendly, critic. There is a 
discriminating paper on the late Edouard Rod by M. Faguet. 


IRISH FACTS. 


“Trish Facts for British Platforms.” Edited by Ian Malcolm. 
February. 3d. 

Mr. Ian Malcolm, of the Union Defence League, is doing 
the greatest service to the public and the politician by his 
monthly collection of hard facts of the Irish problem. Never 
was it more essential that the truth should be grasped by all 
who may have to speak, or write, or vote on the views and 
aspirations of the Nationalists. What John Bright—whose 
words are opportunely reprinted—said of the Nationalists in 
the ’eighties is every bit as true to-day, whilst its significance 
is even greater. Then imperial credit had not been pledged 
as it has since in the interests of the tenants. Home Rule has 
become more and more impossible with every new Irish Land 
Act. Yet Mr. Asquith doubts whether the country would 
again endorse the action of the Peers if they threw out a 
Home Rule Bill. 

There is much that is piquant in Mr. Ian Malcolm’s pages. 
There is Mr. Gladstone’s warning in 1885 that he could not 
vouch for the Liberal party if it found itself on ‘‘ the slippery 
footing of slavish dependency ’’—precisely where it did find 
itself in 1892 and does in 1910. There is Mr. Redmond’s 
tribute in 1894 to the Lords and their readiness to bow to the 
popular will—a delightful commentary on his present desire 
te crush them that the popular will in regard to Home Rule 
may not prevail. There is Mr. Birrell’s belief—as Irish Secre- 
tary he surely should know ?—that no person is boycotted in 
Treland so that he cannot get bread : which is neatly countered 
by Mr. Charles Clarke’s statement that he is so severely boy- 
cotted that he has to send to Dublin, ninety miles away, to get 
bread. Then we have in parallel columns Mr. Healy’s candid 
opinion of Mr. Redmond, and Mr. Redmond’s equally candid 
opinion of Mr. Healy. What a happy family it is, and how 
admirably its members continue to give one another away for 
the benefit of the hated Englishman ! 

Mr. Philip G. Cambray makes an heroic attempt to dis- 
cover whether Mr. Asquith is or is not pledged to Home Rule. 
The inquiry is complicated by Mr. Redmond’s quick- 
change attitude since Mr. Asquith spoke at the Albert 
Hall. The clear moral of these thirty-two pages of Irish 
facts is this: Get the House of Lords out of the way, and the 
Irish party will have not merely the’ Government but the 
‘United Kingdom at its mercy. If Mr. Redmond’s words in 
Ireland, which Mr. Malcolm carefully reproduces, mean any- 
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- Maemillan’s New Books. 


|The Life of William Thomson, 


Baron Kelvin of Largs. sILVANUS 
P. THOMPSON. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
2 vols. S8vo. 30s. net. : 


The Gates of India. Being an Historical 
Narrative. By Colonel Sir THOMAS HOLDICH, 
K.C.M.G., K.C.LE., &c. With Maps. 8vo. 10s. net. 
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M.A., LL.D. 8vo. 10s. net. 


Papuan Fairy Tales. By ANNIE KER. 
Illustrated. Extra crown Svo. §s. net. 
These ancient tales, of which no written record exists, were 
collected by the author during nine years’ residence among the 
native tribes. 


The Human Cobweb. 4 Romance of Peking. 
By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, Author of ‘‘ The Forbidden 
Boundary,” &c. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 

Daily Telegraph.— This very interesting story gives us vivid 
pictures of one of the most ancient cities in the world.” 
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With Diagrams. 8vo. 14s. net. 


The Evolution of Worlds. By PERCIVAL 
LOWELL, A.B., LL.D., &c., Author of ‘* Mars and its 
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8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
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Bisnor or Ossory. 


Loxpon: SPOTTISWOODE & CO. LTD., 5 New-street Square. 
THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. MARCH 1910. 
IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS: A Review or Events. 
ENGLAND'S SINGLE-CHAMBER EXPERIMENT. By G. M. Goppen. 


’ THE FALL OF YUAN SHIH-KAI. By Lancetor F. Lawron anxp 
H. Hoppen. 


BLACK BREAD AND BLATCHFORD. By Journausr. 
ARTHUR SCHNITZLER. By H. B. Samvet. 


‘THE ITALIAN CIRCLE AT HOLLAND HOUSE. By Ernet M. ve 
FonBLANQUE. 


‘PIOTR ARKADIEVITCH STOLYPIN. By R. C. Lona. 

CELT AND SAXON. Cuaprers VII. anv VIII. By Georce Merepirn. 
“LIBERALISM AND THE CRISIS. By Svpney Brooks. 

LAMARTINE AND ELVIRE. By Francis Grizece. 

A VISIT TO BOHEMIA. ByG. S. Street. 

THE CLERGY AND THE MARRIAGE LAW. By J. S. Franey. 
“WILLIAM BLAKE AS A TEACHER. By Hersert Ives. 

M. ROSTAND AND “CHANTECLER.” By Joun 


LONDON : CHAPMAN ann HALL, LIMITED. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ArT AND ARCH Z0OLOGY 
The Art of the Belgian Galleries (Esther Singleton). Bell. 


6s, net. 
The A B C of Collecting Old English Pottery (J. F. Blacker), 
Stanley Paul. 5s. net. 
BioGRAPHY 
Dean Swift (Sophie Shilleto Smith). Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 
FIcTION 


_Calico Jack (Horace W. C. Newte) ; Marriage 


(Percy White). Mills and Boon. 6s. each. 
The Ball and the Cross (Gilbert K. Chesterton). Wells Gardner. 
6s 


The Southerner (Nicholas Worth). Heinemann. 6s. 

I Will Maintain (Marjorie Bowen). Methuen. 6x. 

Opportunity ~ aret B. Cross). Chatto and Windus. 62. 

Outland (Gordon Stairs). Murray. 6s. 

The Bounty of the Gods (Lady Helen Forbes). Duckworth. 6s. 

Quaker Robins (Wilfrid L. Randall); A Lady of France (B. 
Symons); Tumult (Wilkinson Sherren). Stanley Paul. 6s, 
each 


True Man and Traitor (M. McD. Bodkin). Fisher Unwin. 6s. 

The Mill-Owner (Lester Lurgan) ; Leper and Millionaire (Mabel 
Chan Toon); Markham of Mohistan (M. T. Hainsselin). 
Greening. 6s. each. 

The Gold Trail (Harold Bindloss). Long. 6s. 


History 

The Struggle with Puritanism (Bruce Blaxland). Methuen. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Masters of the English Novel (Richard Burton). New York: 
Holt. 6s. net. 

The Rise of South Africa (G. E. Cory. Vol. I.). Longmans, 
Green. 15s. net. 

Diplomatic Memoirs (John W. Foster. 2 vols.). Constable. 
24s. net. 


. net. 

The Grocery Trade (J. Aubrey Rees. 2 vols.), 24s. net; In the 
Foreign Legion (Edwin Rosen), 7s. 6d. net. Duckworth. 
The War of Secession, 1861-1862: Bull Run to Malvern Hill 
(Major G. W. Redway). Swan Sonnenschein. 5s. net. 


Reprints AND TRANSLATIONS 
The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri (Rev. Henry Francis 
Cary). Bell. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Prolegomena of Jean Hardouin. Australian Book Co. 6s. 
t 


net. 

‘«Everyman’s Library ’’ :—Castle Rackrent and The Absentee 
(Maria Edgeworth) ; The Life of Hodson of Hodson’s Horse 
(Captain Lionel J. Trotter); Narrative of a ory | to the 
Shores of the Polar Sea in the Years 1819-20-21- fiche 
Franklin); The Naturalist of the River Amazon & enry 
Walter ae Lectures on the English Comic riters 
(William Hazlitt); The History of Herodotus (George Raw- 
linson. 2 vols.). Dent. 1s. net each. 

Selections from the Greek Papyri (George Milligan). Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press. 5s. net. 

Selections from Dickens (A. H. Sidgwick); Famous Poems. 
Sidgwick and Jackson. ls. 6d. net each. 


Scnoot Boor 
The Collected Mathematical Papers of James Joseph Sylvester. 
Vol. III. Cambridge : At the University Press. 18s. net. 
THEOLOGY 
The Interpretation of the Character of Christ (Charles H. 


Robinson). Longmans, Green. 3s. 6d. net. 
Revelation and Inspiration (James Orr). Duckworth. 2s. 6d. 
net. 
TRAVEL 
Fighting the Slave-Hunters in Central Africa (Alfred J. Swain). 
Seeley. 16s. net. 
In the Torrid Sudan (H. Lincoln Tangye). Murray. 12s. net. 
Verse 


Poems (Claude Foster), 3s. 6d. net; The Last of the English 
(Arthur Scott Craven), 2¢. 6d. net. Elkin Mathews. 
Justice (John Galsworthy). Duckworth. 2s. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Bush Calendar, A (Amy E. Mack). Australian Book Co. 
3s, 6d. net. 

Classical Moralists, The (Benjamin Rand), 10s. 6d. net; Why 
American Marriages Fail (Anna A. Rogers), 4s. 6d. net; 
Hints for Lovers (Arnold Haultain), 4s. 6d. net. Constable. 

Common Sense of Political Economy, The (Philip H. Wicksteed). 
Macmillan. 14s. net. 

ee Verity (Mrs. De Courcy Laffan). Elkin Mathews. 
6d. net. 

Neighbours and Friends (M. ay Arnold. 6s. 

Perfidious Welshman, The (Draig Glas). Stanley Paul. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Political Satire in English Poetry (C. W. Previté-Orton). 
Cambridge : At the University Press. 3s. 6d. net. 

Royal Atlas (By the late Alexander Keith Johnston). Edin- 
burgh : Johnston. 25s. 

Through Afro-America (William Archer). Chapman and Hall. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Works of James Buchanan, The (John Bassett Moore. Vol: X:). 


Lippincott. 21s, nét. 


Reviews AND ror Fesrvarny.—The Atlantic Monthly, 
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rray's New Book 
Mr. Murray's New Books.| || Duckworth’s New Books. 
ZAMBEZIA. John Galsworthy’s New Play. 
7 A General Description of the Valley of the Zambezi River. 
with its History, Agriculture, Flora, Fauna, and Ethnography. JU STICE, | A cloth 
By R. C. F. MAUGHAM, HL.B.M. Consul to. Portuguese 
-4 ug uniform with the author’s other plays, Strife,” Joy,” “‘ The Silver Box. 
East Africa. With Map and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. Cloth, 2s. net each. Paper covers, 1s, 6d, net each. , 
u s as $ 
e vil fad kan snd Nowe In the Foreign Legion. 


“‘ Besides his valuable and thorough account of the agricultural, mineral, 
and other prospects of the districts with which he deals, he includes much 
extensive information on botany and zoology; and devotes a quarter of his 
entire space to the native inhabitants." — 7 


IN THE TORRID SUDAN. 


By H. LINCOLN TANGYE, F.R.G.S. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 

This book, while dealing with sport and travel in the Sudan, 
also describes its geography and interesting history, its internal 
conditions, administration, and development. Incidents of an 
extended shooting trip are related, and a particular feature is the 
description of a journey into a little known part of the country 
where the human being is exhibited in his primitive state. 


LEAVES FROM AN AFGHAN 
SCRAP BOOK. 


By Mr. and Mrs. THORNTON. With [Illustrations and 
Map. Square demy 8vo. 8s, net. 

The Amir of Afghanistan and his father, in their efforts to 
develop their country, have been in the habit of employing chosen 
Englishmen to start and superintend their various factories. One 
of these is a tannery and leather factory, and the gentleman chosen 
to be at its head was Mr. Ernest T. Thornton, who has just 
returned to this country, after accomplishing his work. He and 
Mrs. Thornton lived for several years at Cabul and have written a 
book describing their experiences. It is of exceptional value and 
is full of anecdotes. 


A HISTORY OF GARDENING 
IN ENGLAND. 


By the Hon. Mrs. EVELYN CECIL (Alicia Amherst). THIRD 
AND REVISED EpITION. With Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 
12s. net. 


SUCCESS IN MUSIC AND HOW 
IT IS WON. 


By HENRY T. FINCK. With a Chapter on Tempo Rubato 
by IGNACE JAN PADEREWSKI. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ New Novel. 
THE THIEF OF VIRTUE. 


Now Reapy. 6s. 

‘*, . « a powerful story, and Mr. Eden Phillpotts has put much of his best 
work into it . . . the delineation of character is masterly. . . . Mr. Phillpotts 
does really look at nature, and follows its moods and tenses with extra- 
ordinary fidelity.” — Westminster Gazette. 

“* A strong book, flashing here and there with beautiful gems of + ee 
a strong book, providing endless food for thought."—Zvening S sanchoal. 


OUTLAND. 
THE LANTERN OF LUCK. 


A Novel by ROBERT AITKEN, Author of ‘ Beyond the 
Skyline.” 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


A Novel by GORDON STAIRS. 6s. 


By ERWIN ROSEN. 

The author describes the life of the soldiers of the French Foreign Legion 

to-day. A record of actual experiences, unmistakably real, it must come as a 

startling revelation to all. The human interest is such as to make the book of 
absorbing interest. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Diary of an 
English Girl. 


An actual diary free from literary artifice which was kept a girl of, 
eighteen. In the delicate self-portrayal of a young girl, in the a BS of the® 
| charming pictures of English family life, it holds a place by itself in —= 
literature. 


A Sea Novelist.) MAURICE DRAKE. 


WRACK. 


t and Clark Russell tell of the days of masts and sails. Maurice’ 
Drake gives us the sea-life of to-day, the iron and the coal ; the smells of oil 
and steam, and salt water. ‘ 8s. 


Rest and Unrest. : 
These sketches and impressions by Mr. EDWARD THOMAS are full of a 
loving knowledge of the countryside and of mankind. They reveal the author 


as a master of the music of words. - - 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d, net (uniform with “‘ The Roadmender”). 


The Trader. A Venture in New a 


By CECIL ROSS JOHNSON. 
LADY HELEN FORBES' NEW NOVEL, 


THE BOUNTY OF THE GODS. 


6s, 
VILLA RUBEIN AND OTHER 
STORIES. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 6s. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., Covent Garden, London. 
Spring List o7 announcements Now Ready. 


~ SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


LONDON DIOCESE BOOK for 1910. 


Containing a Portrait of the Bishop of London, a Diocesan History, 


“THE THRUSH” 


A MONTHLY PERIODICAL FOR THE PUBLICATION OF ORIGINAL, 
POETRY AND ARTICLES OF A LITERARY CHARACTER. 


MARCH, 1910 (No. 4). 


Publishers: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. 
CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
H. F. B. BRETT-SMITH. C. KENNETT BURROW. 
JOHN DRINKWATER. 
LADY ALIX EGERTON. DORA McCHESNEY. 
G. NORTON NORTHROP. 
KATHARINE TYNAN. ROSAMOND MARRIOTT WATSON. 
RICHARD WHITEING. 


ONE SHILLING NET. 


G. K. CHESTERTON’S 
NEW NOVEL. 


Historical Notes of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, the 
Chapels Royal, Inns of Court, and the City of London; Lists of 
Ordinations, Confirmation Candidates, Diocesan and Parochial 
Readers ; an Alphabetical List of the Parishes; the Parishes in the 
Order of the Rural Deaneries ; a Directory of the Diocesan Clergy, 
Continental Chaplains, and Members of the Diocesan Conference. 
Edited by the 
Rev. Prebendary GLENDINNING NASH, M.A, 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, net is, 6d. 


THE OFFICIAL YEAR BOOK OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND for 1910. 


Furnishing a trustworthy account of the condition of the Church of 
England and of all bodies in communion with her throughout the world. 


Demy 8vo. paper boards, 38. ; cloth boards, red edges, 4s, WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltp., 


Lonpon : NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. ; 43 QUEEN VICTORIA | 3 PATERNOSTER BuILptnes, E.C. . 
STREET, E.C. ; BRIGHTON: 129 NORTH STREET. y ; 


THE BALL AND THE CROSS. 
THE BALL AND THE CROSS. 
THE BALL AND THE CROSS. 


Cloth, 6s. 
Published February 24th. At all Libraries and Booksellers. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

, W.C., on Monday, ry ia A at 1 o'clock precisely, AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS and HISTORICAL CUMENTS, including G. Washington, 
B. Franklin, Lord Nelson, C. Lamb, a, Thackeray, Dickens, Oscar Wilde, 
&c.—FINE AND IMPORTANT LETTERS of Frederick the Great and J. Evel 
the Diarist—SIGNATURES of Henry VIII., Queen Elizabeth, Oliver 
&c. ; the Collection of the late F. Hendriks, Esq.. consisting of Autograph Letters, 
Documents, &c., with re - Engravings, and Portraits, illustrating Music and 
the Drama, Eccentric and Remarkable Characters, Trade, Finance, Coinage, 
Antiquities, and other Subjects, chiefly arranged in Albums. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


"THE REMAINING PORTION OF THE LIBRARY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF SHEFFIELD (DECEASED). 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 = Street, 

Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, March 1, and following day, at 1 o'clock precisely, 

the REMAINING PORTION of the LIBRARY of the ight Hon. The Earl of 

Sheffield (deceased), comprising numerous interesting and valuable Books, English 

and Foreign, with a number of valuable Manuscripts by and relating to Edward 

Gibbon, the Historian of Rome—a Presentation Copy of the First Edition of his 

History, ae eee, &c.—a_ Collection of rare old Provincial and London 

ks, Tracts, and Pamphlets on America, Trade, Finance, the 

lave Trade, Commerce, Plantations, &c.—Fine Art and Illustrated Works— 

Eighteenth Century English Classic ‘Authors—Series of Scientific Learned 
Societies, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL bi AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

W.C., on THURSDAY, March 3, and following day, at 1 o'clock peceeely, 

A VALUABLE COLLECTION OF JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS by 

Harunobu, Koriusai, Shunsho, Ki tamaro, Toyokuni, and others, ILLUS- 

TRATED BOOKS AND ORIGINAL DRAWINGS by Hokusai and others, the 
property of a well-known Amateur. 


May be viewed two days prior. Illustrated Catalogues may be had. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes : Unicopg and A B C. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
Telephone : CenTRAL 1515. Telephone: MAvyratr 3601. 


The attention of Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be 
desirous of selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, 
Pictures, Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, 
Musical Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, is drawn to Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 


AUCTION GALLERIES, 9 CONDUIT STREET, & 23A MADDOX STREET, W., 
which are Open Daily to receive goods intended for early sales. 


VALUATIONS are prepared for Fire Insurance, Estate Duty, and all 
other ie As to Insurance, owners are reminded that, for security, 
M NIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEyY’'s detailed inventory and valuation 
of the contents of a Town or Country Mansion is an important adjunct 
to their Fire Insurance Policies. ‘ 


8th impression Now Ready (with extra 
chapters on Auction Bridge). 


“SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE, 


By W. DALTON. 


“*SATURDAY’ BRIDGE” 


4s admitted to be the Standard book on the Game. It 

4s the leading Bridge Authority, and takes its name from 

the “SATURDAY REVIEW,” in which its chapters 
appeared. 


Of all Booksellers 5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d., 
direct from the Office. 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Second Edition. Third Thousand. 2/6 net. 


ROME AND GERMANY. 


THE PLOT FOR THE 
DOWNFALL OF BRITAIN. 


Revealing the Agencies at work behind the Radical-Socialist 
and Nationalist Parties for obtaining autocratic power in 
the State, for weakening the defences of the kingdom in the 
interests of Germany, and for bringing about the downfall of 
the nation and empire. 


By “WATCHMAN.” 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 

‘*A startling book, but one that should be read. ‘ Watchman’ writes as one 
who has mastered his subject. It would be well if a copy were placed in reading 
rooms and public libraries in this land and in our Colonies.”"—Enghish Churchman. 


** A book of more than ordinary interest—to the whole British Empire. It is 
no use shutting our eyes to the facts, the evidence of their existence is irresistible.’ 
Protestant Observer. 
most remarkable book, wel! worth reading.”— Record. 
‘* A startling indictment, and the industry with which confirmative evidence has 
been d is truly ig." —Oxutlook. 


HENRY J. DRANE, 82a Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Che orld 


A Journal for Men and Women. 
FOUNDED 1874. 
Office: 1 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


Worzp now has the EXCLUSIVE services 
of Mr. Leslie Ward (“ Spy,” late of Vanzty 
Fair) whose cartoons are a Regular Weekly 
Feature in that Journal. 


There have already appeared : 


Jan. 18. Mr. Lloyd George. 

» 25. Lord Lansdowne. 

Feb. 1. Lord Roberts. 

» 8 Mr. H. B. Irving. 

» 15. Mr. W. Selby Lowndes, M.F.H, 
» 22. Lord Cromer. 


Next Tuesday's Issue will contain: 
CapTain Rosert F. Scott, R.N., C.V.O. 


Each cartoon is from a drawing for which 
special sittings have been given the artist by 
the subject. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION (postage free) 
direct from the Publisher : 


13 weeks, 7/—; 26 weeks, 14/- ; 52 weeks, 28/-. 
(Or direct from your newsagent, 6d. weekly.) 


PRICE 2/- NET; POST FREE, 2/2}. 


Inferences at Bridge 
By W. DALTON, 


Author of “*SATURDAY' BRIDGE." 


“Inferences at Bridge” appeared in the SATURDAY 
REVIEW. The articles have been revised, with additions 
by the author, and are issued in handy form by 

THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD.. 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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From CHATTO & WINDUS’S LIST. 


SAMUEL FOOTE: 2 Biography. By Percy FirzceraLp, M.A. Witha Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 12/6 net. 

LIVES OF THE EARLY MEDICI: from their Letters. By Janer Ross. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 7/6 net. : [ Shortly. 

FROM THE THAMES TO THE SEINE. By Cuaries Pears. With 40 Illustrations in Colours and 
Sepia. Large fcap. 4to. cloth, 12/6 net. [ Shortly. 

VENICE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Puitippe Monnier. Authorised English Trans- 
lation. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 7/6 net. [ Shortly. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK. By Cuaries Epwarp JERNINGHAM. With a Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, 10/6 net. [ Shortly. 

THE FAVOURITES OF HENRY OF NAVARRE. By Le Perit Homme Rovwce, Author of “The 
Court of the Tuileries.” With 6 Portraits. Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 7/6 net. [ Shortly. 

THE CELL OF SELF-KNOWLEDGE. Seven Early English Mystical Treatises, printed by Henry 
PEPWELL in 1521. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by EDMUND G. GARDNER, M.A. With a Collotype Frontispiece, 
Bound in boards, with special binding design, deckle edges, colour top, 5/- net each ; whole brown pigskin, coloured edges, antique style, 
with clasps, 7/6 net each, 

ANCIENT ENGLISH CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 1400-1700. With some of later date, including 
Poems by ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, J. ADDINGTON SYMONDS, CHRISTINA ROSSETTI, and WM. MORRIS. 
Collected, arranged, and illustrated from Medieval Books of Hours by EDITH RICKERT. With 8 Photogravure Plates, 7/6 net in 
boards ; 10/6 net in pigskin and clasps. 

THE BOOK OF ELIZABETHAN VERSE. Chosen and Edited, with Notes, Index of Authors, 
Biographical Index of Authors, and Index of First Lines, by WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE. With Photogravure Frontis- 
piece and Woodcut Vignette. Small crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6/- net; vellum gilt, 12/6 net. 

SHAKESPEARE’S HOLINSHED. A Reprint of all the Passages in “ Holinshed’s Chronicle” of which use 
was made in Shakespeare’s Historical Plays, with Notes and Index. Edited by W. G. BOSWELL-STONE. Royal 8vo. buckram, 
gilt top, 10/6 net. 

THE PARADISE OR GARDEN OF THE HOLY FATHERS. Being Histories of the 
Anchorites, Recluses, Coenobites, Monks, and Ascetic Fathers of the Deserts of Egypt between A.D. CCL and a.p. CCCC circiter. Com- 
piled by ATHANASIUS, Archbishop of Alexandria ; PALLADIUS, Bishop of Helenopolis; SAINT JEROME, and others. Translated 
out of the Syriac, with Notes and Introduction, by E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A., Keeper of Assyrian and Egyptian Antiquities in the 
British Museum. With Frontispiece Reproductions from the Syriac MS. 2 vols., large crown 8vo. 15/- net. 

THE MASTER OF GAME. The Oldest English Book on Hunting. By Epwarp, Seconp Duke oF York. 
Edited by W. A. and F. BAILLIE-GROHMAN. With Introduction by THEODORE ROOSEVELT. Photogravure Frontispiece, 
and 24 other Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 7/6 net ; parchment, 10/6 net. 


EPISTOLZ OBSCURORUM VIRORUM (1515-1517). The Latin Text of the Editiones Principes, 
35) Translation, Historical Introduction, and Notes by FRANCIS GRIFFIN STOKES. (500 copies only). Royal 8vo. buckram, 

net. 
ASTRONOMICAL CURIOSITIES. By J. Extaxp Gore, Author of “Studies in Astronomy,” and Editor 


of ‘* Flammarion’s Astronomy.” With 2 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6/- net. 


on Paper. THE FLORENCE PRESS HORNE” 
“* A type that can hardly be praised too highly."—The Times. 


NGS BEFORE SUNRISE. by Atcernon Cuarites | THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF 8S. FRANCIS.  Trans- 
SWINBURNE. Paper boards, 26s. net ; vellum, 36s, net. lated by Professor T. W. ARNOLD. Paper boards, 30s. net ; vellum, 42s. net. 


NEW THEY ALSO SERVE. By CuristrorpHer Srone, Author of Scars,” &c. 


“The book has literary grace, it shows a real sense of character . . , cleverly censtructed. Mr. Stone is certainly one of the more 
promising of the new recruits to the ranks of our novelists.”"—M/orning Post. 


A CALL. By Forp Mapox Huerrer, Author of ‘* The Fifth Queen,” &c. 


6 / = “* Full of neat, short descriptions and life-like touches . . . brilliant dissection of character and motive.” —Odserver, 
THE STONE EZEL. By Mrs. AnTROBUs, Author of ‘‘ Wildersmoor,” &c. 
NOVELS OPPORTUNITY. By Marcaret B. Cross, Author of ‘ A Question of Means,” &c. 


OLIVIA L. CAREW. By Netra Syrert, Author of ** Anne Page,” &c. 
SERVICE. By Constance SMEDLEY, Author of ‘* A June Princess,” &c. 


FOR PERFIDIOUS LYDIA. By Frank Barrett, Author of ‘‘ Fettered for Life,” &c. 


THE OUTSIDERS-—AND IN. By Joun Ayscoucu, Author of ‘ Marotz.” 
SPRING. AT THE SIGN OF THE BURNING BUSH. By M. Litt te. 
2/= net. THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY 3/= net. 


CLOTH. NEW YOLUMES LEATHER. 


PIPPA PASSES; and MEN AND WOMEN. By Rosert Browninc. With 10 Coloured Plates by E. FORTESCUE BRICKDALE. 
MLISS; THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP AND OTHER STORIES. By Bret Harte. With a Steel-plate Portrait. 
WALT WHITMAN'S POEMS. Selected and Edited by W. M. Rosserri. With a Steel-plate Portrait. 
ORIGINAL PLAYS. By W.S. Givzerr. In 3 Series, each complete in itself. 
THE SILVERADO SQUATTERS. By Rozert Louis STEVENSON. 
WEIR OF HERMISTON. By Rozserr Lovis STEVENSON. 
ESSAYS OF TRAVEL. By Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 
A Complete List will be sent upon application. 


THERESE RAQUIN. By Emie Zora. Translated with an Introduction by EDWARD VIZETELLY. New and Cheaper Edition, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3/6. 


WITH COLOURED PICTURE COVERS. 
SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE. By Arnoip | 1/- | IN THE MIDST OF LIFE. By Amsrosk Bierce, 
ENNETT. 
A LIVING LIE. By Pav. Bourcer. 
THE SPANISH NECKLACE. By B. M. Cxoxer. | NET re 
THE FREEMASONS. By L. S. Gisson. EACH. | Others in preparation. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 Sr. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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AUSTRALIA by ORIENT LINE, 


UNDER CONTRACT TO CARRY HIS MAJESTY’S MAILS. 


ROM LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY, calling 
at GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, 
and COLOMBO. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 

Head Offices—Fencuurcn Avenve, Lonpon. 

Fi a to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 


P.&Q, MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES. 
ss EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 
Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to all Eastern Ports. 


P.&0, SUMMER CRUISES by the new Twin- 


screw S.S. “MANTUA,” 11,500 tons (‘““M” Class). From 


HE AZORES, Ke. Cruise May 21 to June 
... May 21 to Juner 
NORWAY™ Coes “XX” ion 17 to July 
NORWAY and THE BALTIC... Cruise B ... July 7 to Jay 28 
BALTIC and RUSSIA a, .. Aug. 6 to Aug. 29 


ruise 
Fares :—A, B, or C, from 20 gs.; ‘‘ X," from 12 gs. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. ‘ 
The Subscription List in London will Close on or before Tuesday, March 1, 1920, 


REPUBLIC OF CUBA 
42 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS DUE 1949. 


(EXTERNAL LOAN.) 
$5,500,000 United States Gold Coin, equal to 


£1,131,670 16s. 8d. 
23,100,000 Marks, 28,490,000 Francs. 


Principal and Interest are payable (free of all present and future Cuban tax 
whether of the Republic of Cuba or of any Province or Municipality therein) in 
New York in United States Gold Coin; or, at the holder's option, in on at 
the office of Messrs. Speyer Brothers at the exchange of $4.86 per £;_or i 
Frankfort-on-Main and Berlin at the exchange of M. 4.20 per $ ; or in Paris atthe 
exchange of Fes. 5.18 per 8. The Bonds will be issued “ to bearer” in the denomi- 
nation of $1,000, equivalent to £205 15s. 2d., with half-yearly coupons, payable rst 
February and rst August, for $22.50, equivalent to £4 12s. 7d. , 

The Bonds mature in 1949 and the whole issue is redeemable on the first day of 
any month at 105 % and accrued interest upon the Government giving not less than 
thirty days’ previous notice. Amortisation, to be effected by drawings at par and 
accrued interest, unless Bonds are obtainable at or below that price in the market, 
will begin on rst August, 1919. 

These Bonds form part of an issue limited to $16,500,0co authorised by Decree 
of Charles E. Magoon, Provisional Governor of Cuba, appointed by the United 
States Government, with the approval of the Secretary of War of the United States. 
This issue will make the amount of these Bonds outstanding $11,000,000 ; the 
r ining $#5,500,coo can only be issued a‘ter 1910. 


Illustrated Handbooks on application. 
P &0. Offices—122 Leadenhall Street, E.C.; Northumberland Avenue, 
W.C., London. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE te SOUTH and EAST AFRICA.—Via Madeira, 
Canaries, Ascension, St. Helena, and Lobito Bay. 


Steamers Service London Southampton 
WWALMER CASTLE .....| Royal Mail | Feb. 26 
§ DURHAM CASTLE... ..| Intermediate Feb. 25 | Feb. 26 
* KINFAUNS CASTLE... _...| Roya! Mail = March 5 
+ GERMAN... .. Intermediate March 4 March 5 
* Via Madeira. 


§ Direct Steamer to East Africa via Teneriffe and South African Ports. 
+ Via Las Palmas, Ascension, and St. Helena. 


Donald Currie and Co., Managers, 3 and 4 Fenchurch Street, E.C. West End 
_ Co. 20 Cockspur Street, S.W., and Thos. Cook and Son, 
13 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


EAST AFRICA. 

Every 28 Days the UNION-CASTLE LINE despatch a STEAMER from 
the CONTINE T and U.K. DIRECT (via the Canary Islands and South 
item Ports) to BEIRA, CHINDE, MOZAMBIQUE, DAR-ES-SALAAM, 
ZANZIBAR, TANGA, and MOMBASA 

Next Sailing, DURHAM CASTLE, leaving ndon FEBRUARY 25 and 
Southampton FEBRUARY 26. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains, 

Proprietor, S, AIREY. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS fer Company and General Advertising. 
Estimates, and all information of charge. Replies received. 


Advice, 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 
HE READING ROOMS will be CLOSED from 


Tuesday, March 1, to Friday, March 4, inclusive. 
F. G. KENYON, 
Director and Principal Librarian, 
British Museum, 
February 1910. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER-ETCHERS and 
ENGRAVERS, 5a PALL MALL EAST, S.W.—The 28th ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 10-6. Admission 1s. 
W. P. D. STEBBING, Secretary. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—Junz 1, 2 & 3, 1910. 
EXAMINATION FOR 14 OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value 
from 480 to £15 a year. 
Apply to the Bursar, Marlborough College, Wilts. 


BOROUCH OF SWANSEA —TECHNICAL COLLECE. 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 


The Swansea Local Education Authority invite applications for the Principal- 
ship of the Swansea Technical College. Commencing Salary £5co per annum. 
Applications endorsed “‘ Principal,” stating age, qualifications, and experience, 
together with copies of testimonials, should reach the undersigned not later than 
Monday, March 21, 1910. Applicants are requested to state the earliest date they 
would be prepared to take up the duties. 
~ Further particulars, if desired, can be obtained from 
WM. JAMES, Secretary. 
The Technical College, Swansea, February 18, 1910. 
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As a special security for the service of the Loan, the Cuban Government has 
agreed to set a-ide, pledge and ppemngniage so much of its Customs receipts as shall 
be necessary for the purpose, with precedence over any charge or lien which may be 
hereafter created thereon, and to remit the amounts required for service of the Loan 
and Sinking Fund monthly to Messrs. Speyer & Co., of New York. 

Messrs. SPEYER BROTHERS offer the above Bonds for sale at the 
price of 98 per cent. or £201 12s. 10d. per Bond of £205 15s. 2d., 
payable as follows :— 


£10 O O per Bond of £205 15 2 on Application, 
00 99 Allotment. 

00 29th March, 1910. 
£50 0 28th A ril, 
£611210 +» 27th May, ” 


£201 12 10 


About £2¢0,000 0f the above Bonds have been applied for and will be allotted 
in full on the terms of the Prospectus. 

Payment in full may be made on allotment or on 29th March or 28th April, 1919, 
under discount at the rate of 24 per cent. per annum. 

On payment of the instalment due on allotment, the Allotment Letters wil! be 
exchangeable for Messrs. Speyer Brothers’ Scrip Certificates to Bearer, carrying 
for each £205 15s. 2d. nominal valve a coupon for £2 12s, due rst August, 1910, 
representing interest to that date on the amounts of the instalments. The i 
Certificates will be exchanged in due course for definitive Bonds carrying interest 
from rst August, r9ro. 

The Bonds are also being offered in New York by Messrs. Speyer & Co., and in 
Amsterdam by Messrs. Teixeira de Mattos Brothers. 

The bonded debt of the Republic of Cuba and the receipts of the Government 
from its Customs revenues, special taxes and other revenues during the last few 
years are set forth in the following letter (translation) from the Secretary of the 
Treasury of Cuba: 


Messrs. SPEYER & CO., New York. 

Dear Sirs,—In response to your request for information on the subject, I would 
say that there are outstanding at present the following issues of bonds of the 
ap GE be paid off from the proceeds of t! 

2,196,585 6 per Cent. Bonds, which are to id o' m the proceeds of the 
$16,500,000 44 Cent. Bonds just sold to you ; 

$11,100,000 nternal 5 per Cent. Bonds ; and 

5 per Cent. Bonds, Loan of 1904. 

The $11,100,000 Internal Bonds have no special security, but there js assigned 
$50,000 in the Budgets for its amor:isation. 

The $35,000,000 § per Cent. Bonds, Loan of 1904, are secured by the pledge of 
the “* Special Taxes ” and 15 per cent. of the Customs receipts. 

The amount required to pay the interest on the $35,000,000 Bonds is $1,750,009 
annually, and after 1910 there will be further couvel for the Sinking Fund for th 
retirement of these Bonds the sum of $1,080,000 per annum. The Special Taxes 
alone have, however, always realised more than the amount required for both he 
interest and the Sinking Fund for the Bonds. i 

The Customs receipts, Special Taxes and other revenues during the past few 
years have amounted to as follows :— 

Customs Special Other 


Receipts. axes. Reveaues. 
$24,733,133.49 $3,987,165.37 $2,761,970.07 
245749,594-44 31785,379-55  2,687,007.12 
” 1909  22,143,05§-35  3,627,376.7 2,725, 180.20 

I remain, dear Sirs, yours very truly, 
USTO GARCIA VELEZ, 
Secretary of State and Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 

Default in payment of any instalment will render the allotment liable to can- 
cellation, and the amounts previously paid to forfeiture. 

can be made on the annexed Form. 

The allotment of the Loan will be made as early as possible after the Subscription 
List is closed. 

An extract of the Agreement, dated 25th August, 1909, can be inspected hy 
intending Subscribers at the Office of Messrs. Bircham & Co., 50 Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C. 

The full Prospectus can be obtained from Messrs. Speyer Brothers. 

London : 25th February, 19 o. 


THIS FORM MAY BE USED. 
F.8. WNo.. 


REPUBLIC OF CUSA 4} PER CENT. COLD BONDS DUE i949 
(EXTERNAL DEBT)- 
$5,500,000 United States Gold Coin, equal to 
£1,131,670 16 8 
Marks 23,100,000. Fes. 28.490,000. 
To Messrs. SPEYER BROTHERS. 

I/We request you to allot me/us & ..of the above Loan upoa 
the terms of the Prospectus issued by you dated February 25th, 1910. 

T/We enclose £..........sccseccesssseeseseee---y being a deposit of £10 per Bond of 
£205 15s. 2d., and I/we engage to accept the above or any less amount you may 
allot to me/us, and to make the further payments thereon in accordance with the 
said Prospectus, 


Havana, 2cth August, 1909. 


For the year ending June 30, 1907 ... 
” ” ” ” 1 
” ” 


PLEASE 
Waire 


Cheques to be made payable to “‘ Bearer" and crossed “ account Speyer Brothers.” 


T 
P 


| 
$< | | 
= 
| 
| 
| 
| (Add whether Mr., Mrs. or Miss, and Title, if any) 
|| 
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The Saturday Review. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Tue Seventy-fourth Annual Meeting of the members of the National 
Provident Institution was held yesterday at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., 
the Right Hon. Lord Sandhurst, P.C., G.C.8.I., presiding. 

The Actuary and Secretary (Mr L. F. Hovill) read the notice calling the 
mecting: 

The Chairman, after apologising for the abeence of the Right Hon. 
Vicary Gibbs (Chairman of the Institution), through indisposition, eaid : 
As to the new business we have written last year, you will be pleased to 
bave seen the statement in our report that “‘ The amount of new business 
exceeds that transacted in any previous year of the Institution's existence 
You will have to go back to 1850 for the previous best record of new business. 
It was the time of the cholera visitation, and it proved a wonderful incentive 
to people to insure their lives. Last year there wae an incentive of a 
different kind at work. There was the Budget. There were two reasons 
why the Budget should make people’s minds turn to life assurance—(1) As a 
provision for payment of the increased death duties proposed; (2) as a 
convenient means by which you can thriftily dispose of part of your in- 
come and at the same time reduce the amount of your income-tax bill, 
ewollen by the proposed increase in the tax. These reasons acted equally 
in favour of other companies, and no doubt account for the number of new 
business records we have seen announced in respect of 1909 business. In 
our case, however, our returne were not anduly ewollen by large policies 
effected for death-duty purposes, and we therefore venture to hope that 
our etiecess ie at all events partly due to more permanent causes, such as 
improvemente in our agency organisation, and that taking one year with 
another we may gradually see new business figures at a higher level. But 
please do not misunderstand me and think I am suggesting that we shal! 
never do lees than last year. On the contrary, for the current year, with 
attention given more to politics than to business, our figures in this respect 
are almost sure to be less favourable. All we can say is that we hope in 
this five years to do more than in the previous five years, and so on; and as 
regards individual years I think you can look forward to not having to wait 
another sixty years for a fresh record. The new business figures by them- 
selves have no favourable significance, unless they have been attained 
without in any way relaxing our standard of eligibility for membership— 
and I can aseure you we have not done eo in the slightest degree—and 
unless we have obtained the busi economically. We have the strongest 
evidence that this is the case in the ratio which our total expenses (includ- 
ing commission payments) bear to our premium receipts. This ratio, you 
will find, works out at under 10.1 per cent. Five years ago it was 10.7, so 
you will see that we are not getting extravagant in our management as we 
grow older, although I say again, as the Chairman has said before, we 
ebould not hesitate to increase this figure if we thought it best in the 
interests of our existing members to further increase our new business 
returns. Ae regards claims, they amounted to something under 83 per 
eent. of the total expected, according to the table employed in estimating 
the liabilities. This is quite satisfactory, ds we state in the report; and 
although they a t to as much as last r’s, they are more favourable 
in ¢haracter, as the average age at death is higher. This average age at 
death exceeds 71 years, ing only those policies which were effected for 
the whole term of life. The Endowment Assurance policies have to be 
treated separately, as they can become claims in two ways—by the lives 
earviving the period for which the policy was taken out, or by their dying 
before that period expires. The 463 policies which became claims in either 
of these ways we find had been in force on the average for 89 per cent. of 
the periods for which the policies were originally effected, and as they 
cannot do better for us than survive the whole period, and some of them 
are bound to fail to do so, we are quite satisfied with thie result. Taki 
the claims by death in this class alone, I may tell you that they amoun 
to only 51 per cent. of the number we expected according to the tables 
employed in estimating the liabilities. Turning now to the accounts, you 
will find that the average rate of interest yielded by the funds (invested 
and uninvested) was £4 4s. 10d. per cent. This is a very satisfactory rate 
to earn, although somewhat lees than last year’s yield, which was tem- 
porarily increased by the effects of the American financial crisis. Five 
our funds yielded only £4 1s. 5d. per cent. The same per- 
oen , allowing for the deduction of income tax, are £4 Os. 4d., compared 
with l7e. 8d. five years ago, so you will notice we are maintaining a 
clear net rate of interest of over 4 per cent., in spite of the higher rate of tax 
which we have been paying during the last half of the financial year. Asa 


result of the year’s working we have added a further sum of £162,000 to 
our funds, the premium income has also been increased by over £4,000. 


Turning to the balance-sheet, I think that in view of the very lamentable 
catastrophe that occurred in the financial world last year, I should tel] our 

0 that none of our mortgages are guaranteed. It is not the general 
policy of your Board to take mortgage securities if they require propping 
up by guarantees which may or may not prove effectua)] in the hour of 
need, though of course that s not mean that we shall never in any case 
accept collateral security. Further down the list of assets there is one item 
that I should like to refer to. It is the amount we have in railway and 
other stocks and shares and annuities. It has occurred to me that this 
looks as if it referred to ordinary stocks only, which is far from being the 
case. It is very largely composed of Indian Railway stocks and annuities 
guaranteed by the Indian Government and the stock of public authorities, 
such as the Port of London. In fact, to put it another way, it only contains 
one item of some capita] stock of a gas undertaking, and one other item of 
the Preferred Ordinary stock of a telegraph company, in each case very 
remunerative holdings in old-established successful companies. Some of 
you may expect me to say something about the Assurance Companies Act, 
which was passed in the last Session of Parliament, and which will take 
the place of the Life Assurance Companies Act of 1870-1872, under which we 
have been working for so many years; but as the new Act does not come 
into operation until the lst of July next, I propose to leave it to the Chair- 
m@n'to deal with at the annual mecting next year if thought necessary. I 
do not think there is anything else of interest to tell you, but if there is 
any point on which any member present requires fuller information, I will 
do my best to supply it. I now move: That the report of the directors and 
statement of accounts be adopted and entered on the Minutes. 

Sir Peter Spokes seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

/Mr. J. ©. Lewis Coward, K.C., and Mr. Vincent W. Yorke, the retiring 
directors, were re-elected, and Mr. William C. Jackson and Mr. William 
Cash were reappointed Auditors. 

8 eeting was afterwards held, at which the members approved 
of “ A Bill to incorporate the National Provident Institution and to provide 
for the management of its affairs and for other purposes,” pro; to be 
introduced into Parliament in the present Session. 

The Chairman explained at some length the provisions of the Bill, and 
stated that the directors had for many years past contemplated the desira- 
bility of obtaining Parliamentary authority to incorporate the Institution 
and to simplify its constitution by embodying in one Act of Parliament all 
the powers, provisions and rules under which ite affairs were managed and 


A vote of thanks to the Chairman eapcluded the proceedings. 


BOVRIL, LIMITED. 


Tue Thirteenth Annual General Meeting of Bovril, Ltd., was held 
on Tuesday at River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, E.C., the Earl 
of Arran, K.P. (Chairman of the company) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. A. Harris) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said it was a pleasure to be able to put a satisfac- 
tory report before them. Last year he gave some rather remarkable 
figures dealing with the continuous rise in the cost of the raw 
material for some years, and explained that, notwithstanding in- 
creased sales in 1908, gross profits were 11,760/. less than in 1907. It 
became a matter of vital importance to secure greater control over 
the sources of supply. It would be seen by the report that they 
were already benefiting from the new arrangements in the Argen- 
tine, where the estates of Bovril, Ltd., cover over half a million 
acres, with cattle numbering between 130,000 and 160,000 head. 
Since they last met the Bovril Australian Estates had been formed, 
controlling an area of over 9,000,000 acres, on which they already 
had 100,000 head of cattle of the shorthorn breed. “There have 
been really no very special features to report in connection with the 
work of the company during the year under review, but I am glad 
to say that the sales of Bovril were good, and exceeded those for 
the previous twelve months. You will be pleased to learn that the 
increased sales last year have so far been maintained, the business 
up to this morning showing 4n increase over the same period of 
1909. In our report we refer to the effects of the heavy import 
duties in Australia and South Africa. There is no doubt that our 
business in these Colonies is seriously hampered by these duties, 
but prospects are now brighter, particularly in Africa. Although 
our efforts so far have not resulted in any reduction in the’ tariffs, 
we are not without hope of securing some modification. In Canada 
our trade has gone ahead nicely during the past year, and altogether 
our Colonial and foreign trade promises well for the future.” 
Having glanced at the items in the accounts, he said the main 
figure was, of course, the net profit of 122,576/., an increase over last 
year. He asked them to sanction the addition of 7,500/. this year to 
the reserve. He mentioned that Virol, Ltd., was making satisfactory 
progress, and moved that, after the fixed rates of dividend have beer 
paid on the Preference and Ordinary shares for the half-year ended 
December 31, 1909, a dividend at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum 
on the Deferred shares be sanctioned. 

Sir James Crichton Browne, in seconding the motion, said he 
hoped they would regard the report as on the whole a satisfactory 
and encouraging chapter in the iography of Bovril. ‘‘ We are not 
a philanthropic association—our balance sheets and reports indicate 
that—but at the same time we are conferring widespread benefits 
by putting within the reach of all one means of maintaining consti- 
tutional stamina. Bovril is an inestimable and a trustworthy stand- 
by under many end diverse conditions and circumstances.”’ It was, 
he said, t t of all stimulants. They had a very valuable 
property, capable of indefinite development. 

After some discussion the motion was carried with one dissentient. 


THE BUDGET. 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE IRISH QUESTION. 
TARIFF REFORM. 


See The 


“ SATURDAY ” 
HANDBOOK. 


EDITED BY 
The Hon. CERVASE BECKETT, M.P., and CEOFFREY ELLIS. , 
perfect mine of information.” Daity TELEGRAPH. 


Lord R. Cecil, K.C. 


House of Lords... ... 


Ireland ... Rt. Hon. W. Long, M.P. 
The Army ... Rt. Hon. G. Wyndham, M.P., 
Tariff Reform . A. Bonar Law, M.P. 

Urban Land... E. G. Pretyman, M.P. 


Arthur H. Lee, M.P. 
Alan Burgoyne, M.P. 
.. Sir W. Anson, Bart., M.P. 
. Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. 
. «» George Cave, K.C., M.P. 
F. E. Smith, K.C., M.P. 
. Viscount Helmsley, M.P. 


Navy (1) 
(2) 
The Imperial Problem ... 
Licensing .. 
The New Finance ... 
Agricultural Land 


Earl of Ronaldshay, M.P. 
Social! Legislation... Sir W. Bull, M.P. 
Unemployment Hon. Claude Hay. 

The Budget ... des . Arthur Baumann. 
Foreign Affairs .. Mark Sykes. 

Socialism .. .. «.  « J. L. Garvin. 

The Positio1 of the Church ... Harold Hodge. 


With a Letter from 
The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 
Order from your Bookseller, 2@. 6d. net, or direct from the Office, 
post free, 28. 100. 


THE WEST STRAND FUBLISHING CO., LTD., 10 KING ST., 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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FICTION 


| WILL MAINTAIN 


By MARJORIE BOWEN, Author of “ The Viper of Milan.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


An excellent piece of work, dexterously written, well constructed.” —Datly Chronicle. 
‘*The penetrating insight, the clear perception of the past, and the power both to picture and to reproduce it faithfully for the modern 
reader, strike us as nothing less than mar¥ellous.”—Pa// Mall Gazette. 


MESSRS. METHUEN will publish on March 3 STORM AND TREASURE, by 
H. C. BAILEY, and A HIND LET LOOSE, by C. E. MONTAGUE. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
LIVE MEN’S SHOES. By Ricnarp Marsn, Author of “ The Beetle.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SUCH AND SUCH THINGS. By Mark Atterton, Author of ‘The London Way.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘* Firm humour, finely finished handling, a complete success.” —Aforning Leader. 


WHY DID HE DO IT? By Bernarp Capes, Author of “A Jay of Italy.” Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


‘* A brilliant and fascinating story that engages the attention of the reader from the first page to the last.” —Country Life. 
‘* A brilliant mystery story, cleverly written, continuously baffling.” —Daz/y Graphic. 


COUSIN HUGH. By Tueo Dovctas (Mrs. H. D. Everett). Crown 8vo. 6s. 


** One of the most charming of the many pleasant stories written by this writer. . . . Written with pathos, fancy, and restraint.” 


Manchester Courier. 
THE GOLDEN CENTIPEDE. By Louise Gerarp. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘* This is a fine story of adventure, and certainly a notable achievement for a new author.” —Daily Mirror. 
** Remarkable for its author’s descriptive power, its atmosphere, its thrilling incidents.” —/a// Gazette. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
DEAN SWIFT. By Smitn. With 27 Illustrations. Demy $8vo. 


Ios. 6d. net. 
THE STRUGGLE WITH PURITANISM. By Bruce Biaxtanp, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. [Handbooks of English Church History. 


“THE AUTOCAR” ROAD BOOK. By Cuartes G. Harver. In 4 vols. With 
Route Maps. Vol. I. SOUTH OF THE THAMES. 7s. 6d. net. 
“* Decidedly a long way in advance of anything in the way of guide books for the motorist.”—Pa// Mall Gazette. 


THE HYGIENE OF SCHOOL LIFE. By Ratrn II. Crowrey, M.D., M.R.C.P. 


With 17 Diagrams and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
** A well systematised and lucid exposition.” —Scotsman. 


MONEY’S FISCAL DICTIONARY (1910). By L. G. Ciozza Money, Author of 


** Riches and Poverty.” Demy 8vo. §s. net. 


‘** A mass of conveniently arranged information on the fiscal question.” — 7rz//. 
‘* An invaluable companion, containing official facts and figures which have not and cannot be assailed.” —//estminster Gazette. 
THE SURVIVAL OF MAN: a Study of Unrecognised Human Faculty. By 
Sir OLIVER LODGE, F.R.S. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Third Edition. 


** It sums up the existing evidence of man’s survival after death.” —Dai/y A/ail. 

‘* Strange things in heaven and earth are here set down.” —Daily News. 

‘* One of the most remarkable volumes upon psychical research.” —Dundee Advertiser. 

‘* Admirable at once scientifically and as a piece of literary exposition.” —A/anchester Guardian. 


A WANDERER IN PARIS. By E. V. Lucas. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by 


WALTER DEXTER, and 32 from Photographs after Old Masters. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Fourth Edition. 
** The soul of Paris is caught and reflected in these pages.” —-Sandard. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE. By M.P. With 35 Portraits and Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo. 15s. net. [Second Edition. 
‘¢ The story is told with a full appeal to contemporary evidence and dramatic skill.” —Standard. 


THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. A New Edition, reset in 12 vols. fcap. 8vo. 


5s. net each. 
LORD ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES 
LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN ESSAYS 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST POEMS 
DE PROFUNDIS AND PRISON LETTERS AN IDEAL HUSBAND 
THE DUCHESS OF PADUA INTENTIONS , 
A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE SALOME 


BY THE WATERS OF EGYPT. By Norma Lorimer. With 16 Illustrations in 


Colour and 32 other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 
*‘It is written in a bright and lively manner, and the pictures are numerous and excellent.” —Aforning Post. 
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